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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Description of a Reaping Machine, to be wrought by one Horse, in- 
vented by Mr Gladstones, Millwright in Castle-Douglas. With 
a Plate. 
Sir, 


A careasiz io your request, I do myself the pleasure of trans- 
mitting a draught and description of the reaping machine, in- 
vented by my friend Mr Gladstones, which I trust will, in the 
mean time, be a creditable article for your work, and ultimately 
of much advantage to agriculturists. To reap the crop of a large 
corn farms since labour became so high priced, proves a burthen 
of great magnitude ; therefore, I am is osed to believe that eve- 
ty scheme, which has for its object a redtction of manual labour, 
by introducing machinery in its stead, must necessarily be fa- 
vourably received by cultivators of every description, and parti- 
cularly by those extensively embarked in rural undertakings. We 
all know what advantage the thrashing machine has proved to 
the corn farmer ; indeed, without this machine, it is probable 
the expence of separating corn froin the straw would by this 
time have amounted to nearly the value of one tenth of the 
crop. Be this as it may, as manufactures have reached their pre- 
sent flourishing state entirely through the aid of machinery, there 
can be no doubt, but that agriculture may be ennally benefited 
by assistance of the like kind. ‘Those who remember the general 
opinion when the, thrashing machine was first advertised, will 
not be sceptical concerning the success of a machine for reaping 
torn; though uo doubt the latter, like as happened to the for- 
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mer, will require many years, and many alterations, before it 
can be brought to be completely and generally useful. 

_ Without further preamble, I proceed to describe Mr Glad. 
stones’s machine, of which a plate is annexed. 

A A, are the shafts in which a horse is yoked. BB, are two 
wheels which support the machine; and, revolving upon the 
ground when the’ horse goes forward, give motion to the ma- 
chine. Upon the axle of the wheels, the large cog wheel D 
is fixed, acting in the pinion E; upon the axle of which is fixed 
the breast-wheel F, and the pulley G. The breast-wheel F, by 
acting in the pinion R, gives motion to the breast-wheel H. The 
cutter K is fixed on the lower end of a spindle, coming up 
through the middle of the iron bar LLL; and upon the top of 
this spindle the sma-! pinion M is fixed, which acts in the breast. 
wheel H. 

The pulley G, by means of a pitch-chain, sets in motion the 
small pinion N, which acts in the large gathering wheel O; and 
on this wheel the large cross arm P P is fixed, to the one end of 
which the gatherer Q is attached, with another gatherer at the 
e.d of it, if found necessary. The gathering wheel O, with its 
cross arm PP, and gatherer Q, revolves round the cast-iron bar 
LLL as its centre, or axis. 

It is evident, when the machine is drawn forward, the cutting 
wheel K will be put into a very rapid motion, while the gathering 
apparatus will go comparatively slow. §S is a circular table of 
wood, with strong wooden teeth, notched below all around in front 
of it. The table is fixed upon the cast-iron bar L L L; and ds the 
cutter works immediately below, or rather betwixt the wooden 
teeth, as may be seen at T, they not only hold the corn from 
flying the cutter, but prevent it Sea being hurt or damaged; 
and the table serves to support the corn when cut till the gatherer 
comes round. 

W is a spindle through the cross arm P; a tail V is fixed to 
the bottom of it; and the gatherer Q, fixed to the top of this 
spindle, has liberty to turn backward and forward upon it asa 
centre. 'W is a segment of wood, by which the tail and gatherer 
are supported. This tail keeps the gatherer in its proper posi- 
tion, until it comes round below the large cross beam X. A 
piece of wood is fixed below this beam, which takes the com 
out of the gatherer, and leaves it in small sheaves or handfuls: 
this it does easily, as the tail of the gatherer being no longer sup- 
ported by the segment of wood W, the gatherer falls back, and 
continues in the position as at M, till it comes round to N ; when 
the tail rests on the piece of wood W, and brings the gatherer 
again into its proper position. The gatherer can be Jet out y 
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taken in aS necessary, by means of the slide groove seen at W: 
aa, Are small circular pieces of wood, coated with: something 
that has a tendency to make iron sharp, by rubbing upon it, but 
the name thereof I have forgotten. ‘These circular pieces of wood 
are put into a rapid motion by the rope 4, over the pulley ¢ and 
d. They are so constructed, as to be put in motion and stopped 
at pleasure, without interrupting the progress of the machine. 
They also sharp the edge of the cutter. w, Is a small handle 
which turns a screw that sets the pinion E out of the large cog- 
wheel, and admits the machine to be drawn as easily as a com- 
mon cart, without putting the machinery in motion. gg, Are 
two handles, by means of which the cuttet can be made either to 
cut low or high, as circumstances may require. 

Fig. 1. gives a side view of the machine. Fig. 2. a horizon- 
tal view of it. Fig. 3. is a view of the cutting-wheel by itself, 
with separate cutters or scythes bolted to it, as at nnann. 
Fig. 4. is a view of the cast-iron bar LLL: And Fig. 5. isa 
view of the cutting-wheel. I am well aware of the difficulty 
which attends a description of this nature, and how imperfectly 
it may be understood by the great body of those who are inte 
rested ; but if I have made myself ifitelligible to mechanics, or 
such cultivators as are tolerably well acquainted with the first 
principles of the art, my object will be completely gained. 

Suffer me now to add, that several years have elapsed since 
Mr Gladstones showed me the main parts of the machine which 
Ihave attempted to describe ; and about two years ago, he made 
amodel thereof, which was mentioned to the Highland Society, 
by Sir Alexander Gordon Bart. That respectable body at first 
seemed anxious that Mr Gladstones should construct a complete 
machine, so as its powers and uses might be sufficiently ascer- 
tained ; but latterly, for reasons best known to themselves, their 
support has been withdrawn, and the design likely would have 
been given up, had not a public-spirited gentleman, Sir Edward 
Crofton, happened to see the model, and ordered one to be made 
on his account, which Mr Gladstones is now employed about. I 
am almost sure you will join me in wishing a successful issue, 
and that for the best of all reasons, because few inventions can 
possibly be of greater public utility. 

Though you are at full liberty to insert the draught and de- 
scription of the machine in your Sagnsiad, in case it is thought 
worthy of that publicity, yet, under different circumstances, f 
am under the necessity of requesting that it may not be handed 
about privately, because others might borrow the whole or part 
of the design ; and afterward, like as unluckily occurred in the 
tase of the thrashing machine, claim the merit of the invention. 
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In the event of your finding or supposing this account not wore 
thy of insertion, it must be returned immediately to Mr Glad- 
stones ; but if it is acceptable, a draught and description of a 
shovelling plough and improved shaker, both invented by that 
gentleman, will afterwards be sent you. Meantime, with best 
wishes for success to the good cause, I am yours, &c. 


T. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Essay on Premiums. 
Sir, 


Tue following thoughts were suggested by a proposal thrown 
out in a late ingenious publication, * for appropriating annually 
a large sum out of the national income, to be distributed in pre- 
miums for promoting various purposes connected with agricul- 
ture. If they appear not altogether unworthy of public atten- 
tion, your impartiality will not deny them a place in your Maga 
zine. ; 

Premiums should only be given 

Ist, For introducing what is new, or very little known. 

2dly, For improving what is already introduced and generally 
received. And, 

Sdly, For removing obstacles, and undertaking operations 
which could not otherwise be accomplished, except at an 
expence which they could not repay. 

In discussing these particulars, I assume, as undisputed prin- 
ciples ;—that the articles, introduced or improven, are not of 
small, but of very great importance to society ;—that, when im- 
provements have been introduced and established, they are to be 
left to stand or fall on their own bottom ;—if useful and profit. 
able, they will be carried on and prosper; if not, they will be 
neglected, and decline ;—and that proprietors and occupiers of 
Jand, cannot be expected to engage in expensive undertakings, 
ynerely from the patriotic motive of benefiting the community, 
when they themselves must certainly incur a considerable loss. 
Should all or any of these principles be controverted, I shall, 
with your permission, embrace some future opportunity of show- 
ing their soundness. 

1. In the introduction of what is mew, much must always de 
pend on local circumstances. The first consideration that strikes 
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as, is, how far the soil and climate is adapted to produce the 
particular kinds of grain, vegetables, or animals proposed to be 
introduced. In many instances, this can only be ascertained by 
actual experiments. But there are many other instances, wherein 
plain common sense, and a little reflection, may enable us to 
judge with sufficient certainty. ‘There is surely a fair prospect of 
raising in one country the productions of other countries nearly of 
the same temperature. But fo individual could reasonably ex- 

t that sugar-cane or. rice, that the camel or the elephant, could 
thrive in our cold and variable regions ; far less would any public 
body of men be foolish enough to offer a premium for introduc- 
ing them. ‘The vine and the olive, the orange and the lemon, 
growing luxuriantly in climates only a few degrees warmer than 
our own, afford a presumption that they might here be cultivated 
to some advantage ; and premiums might properly be offered for 
making the trial, had not the utmost industry of our country- 
men, stimulated by the eager hope of gain, repeatedly failed in 
the attempt. ‘They have succeeded, however, in introducing, 
from foreign parts, valuable grain, vegetables, fruits, and several 
excellent breeds of horses, black cattle, and sheep. Some of 
these, such as wheat, potatdées, and turnips (as far as I can 
jearn), have ssicaleatdtel themselves without the support of 
premiums. Others, particularly broad clover, and different kinds 


of animals, I believe, have been assisted, if not by direct pre- 
miums, at least by public encouragement, nearly equivalent to 
them in effect. These facts lead us to conclude, that what are 
teally of public benefit, will find their way into general use, 
without any aid from premiums; yet premiums, when judici- 
oe bestowed, may be of material service in facilitating and 
quic a their progress. 


These facts, at the same time, suggest another consideration, 
of which we should never lose sight, in our endeavours to intro- 
duce new articles into the department of agriculture. We must 
take care, that, by the mere force of premiums, they may be in 
no danger of supplanting or impeding the produce of other arti- 
‘eles of known and experienced utility. ‘The staple commodities 
of Scotland (pérhaps of Great Britain), ranked in the different 
classes to which they respectively belong, according to the value 
which they bring to the farmer, will be found to stand as fol- 
lows :—Wheat, oats, barley, peas, beans, rye ;—clover, turnips, 
potatoes ;—sheep, cattle, horses, swine. Each of these is culti- 
vated or reared in different districts, according as it is a sure 
source of gain. No man of sense will substitute, for any one of 
them, a new article, of whose success he is doubtful, unless se- 
cured by a premium of indemnification and profit. Yet many 
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may be induced, by the magnitude of the reward, to neglect 
commodities which are in constant request and always sure of a 
ready market, and to devote a large portion of their fields, their 
time, and their labour, to the production of other commodities, 
which may long remain a cumbrous Joad upon their hands, and 
by which they would be great Josers, did they receive no such 
compensation. There is reason to apprehend, that this actually 
has been the case in our own country, with respect to lint ; for 
the culture of which, considerable sums are annually giyen by the 
Honourable Board of ‘Trustees. From the large quantity of it 
annually raised in the counties of Forfar, Fife, Perth, Lanark, &c, 
I should imagine, that the amount of its produce, and of the pre- 
mium, yields more profit to the farmers than any other crop they 
could have had upon the land assigned to that ee of crop; 
while the very small quantity, even in the Lothians, Berwick, 
shire, and this county, leads me to suspect that farmers find 
other crops more profitable than lint, even when aided by a pre- 
mium. If, therefore, it be thought a national object to force lint 
into the agricultural system of these latter counties, to the dimi- 
nution of the crops presently cultivated there; such an increase 
of premium must be given as shall make it the interest of farmers 
to adopt the change. If, on the other hand, it shall rather be 
thought a national object to favour the growth of other crops, in 
those counties where the greatest quantity of lint is now raised, 
premiums should be withdrawn from the Jatter and transferred 
to the former. Articles of clothing being at present, in ana 
tional view, of inferior importance to articles of food, should Only 
be cultivated where there is a superabundance of land for pro- 
ducing corn, vegetables, and animals for the table ; and should 
be imported where that is not the case, In the ruder age of our 
fathers, when the inhabitants of this country were comparatively 
few and idle, it was a wise and patriotic measure to introduce 
and patronize the culture of lint; as being a necessary and valu 
able commodity, well suited to the climate and soil, and promis 
ing to afford employment to industry, and to become an accession 
to national wealth. But, in the present advanced state of popu 
fation and improvement, when there is no want of work, and 
when such a vast quantity of provisions of every kind is constantly 
needed ; the propriety of continuing such a measure may reason- 
ably be doubted. Lint, after having been for half a century care- 
fully nursed in the fostering lap of premiums, should either have 
strength to stand upon its own legs, or be suffered to languish 
and resign its existence as a crop among us. Whatever may be 
the case in other countries, and whatever might have been the 
case in our own, yet, at present, in Great Britain, no reg 
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should be held forth for any crops, except such as increase the 
stock of provisions for man or beast ; nor even for such crops, to 
the superseding or lessening of the cultivation of similar crops al- 
ready in common use, till their superiority in regard to multipli+ 
cation and nutriment shall have been perfectly ascertained. 

2. The second purpose for which premiums should be of- 
fered, is: the improvement of articles already introduced and ge- 
nerally received, either by increasing their quantity, or meliorating 
their quality. Though self-interest be a more powerful :ncite- 
ment than premiums to adopt improvements, by which fa mers 
are enabled to bring more commodities to market, or to seli them 
ata higher price ; yet premiums are by no means withou* their 
use. ‘They contribute to direct the attention towards obj-cts of 
pursuit, which otherwise might escape notice ; they rouse a spirit 
of emulation to excel ; and they encourage a perseverance to en- 
counter difficulties, which, without such a spur, might not be 
surmounted, ‘To the prospect of -gain is thus added the desive of 
preeminence ; a motive of no small influence upon ingenuous 
minds :, For, I may venture to athrm, that most of the competi- 
tors for the prizes issued by the Highland and other. societies, 
were more keenly agitated, and more highly gratified by the pride 
of victory. than by the value of the medals or sums of money 
which they received. 

These marks of distinction, however, whether honorary or 
lucrative, should only be bestowed for improvements of real and 
pon importance ; such as, rendering soils more manageable and 
ertile—raising more abundant or nutritive crops of different grain 
and vegetables—rearing animals of a larger size, finer shape, and 
more easily trained to work, or fattened for the shambles—or 
bringing the manufactures of home materials to a state of greater 
perfection and stability—or procuring facilities to home trade—or 
enlarging the range of foreign commerce. Your correspondent 
A. B. C. * is pleased to ridicule the idea of giving premiums. for 
ploughing-matches in districts already well cultivated, as being an 
unnecessary inducement to per/everance in good tillage, where it 
is secure of being continued on account of its own superior merit. 
But he seems to take for granted, that the practice has already at- 
tained its utmost perfection; that soils cannot be made more mel- 
low and easily wrought ; that ploughs cannot-be constructed upon 
a plan that is lighter and more easily drawn; or that horses can- 
not be procured more powerful and active. Now, I submit it to 
him, and to your readers in general, if premiums might not be 
continued with advantage, even in the best cultivated districts, to 
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ploughmen for performing their task equally well in the fbortef 
time? and if new premiums might not be allowed to the farmer 
whose whole farm was found best cultivated upon least expence 
of labour? or to him who should till the greatest quantity of land 
in straight well made furrows of sufficient depth with a plough 
drawn by one horfe? I might likewise ask, if the inventor of such 
a plough, and the breeder of such a horfe would not be entitled to 
public encouragement and thanks? Perhaps very few fields, in 
the richest counties of Scotland, are yet so free from incumbran- 
ces as to admit of being ploughed to good purpose by one horse. 
But who can tell what effect handsome premiums might have 
(when a sense of honour and the spirit of, gambling are made to 
cooperate with the ordinary sense of intetest) in stirring up the 
emulation of intelligent and enterprizing farmers to cleanse, deep~ 
en, and enrich every inch of their arable soil, till it sliall resemble 
a garden? ‘This would not much surpass the. wonders that agri- 
culture (through mere regular ‘sense, of interest) has ‘already 
wrought upon many bledk and rugged tracts in our native land, 
literally turning ¢ the wilderness into a fruitful field, and causing 
roses to blossom in the desert.’ 

Intimately connected with the melioration of soils, is, not merely 
the increase, but the superior quality of their produce. A fine deep 
mould, when properly dressed, yields grain that is firm, plump, 
and weighty, unless the crop shall lodge from extreme tuxutiance. 
Yet much must always depend upon the skill and care of farmets 
in selecting the most proper seeds from what they raise them, 
selves, or in procuring judicious exchanges of their own with 
' what grows in a different soil and climate, In this selection, be- 
sides the intrinsic value of the grain, they must consider its swit- 
ableness to their particular situations; and, while paying all due 
respect to what is fair, sound, and well published, they will na+ 
turally prefer what, in cold and exposed districts, will ripen early 
and give much meal, without being deficient in straw or Itable-to 
shake; and what, in rich sheltered fields, will send forth’ the 
greatest number of vigorous branches, not apt to be laid down, 
or easily soaked with rain while in stooks, nor yet requiring a 
lorig time to become ready for being stacked with safety. Might 
it not be advisable to grant premiums’ for seed of both descrip~ 
tions ; for propagating and iniprovirig’ a species of oats, barley, 
or other grain best adapted for bleak arid high, and another species 
of the same or other grain best adapted for low and warm parts 
of the country; the premiums to be adjudged, not upon the 
seeds being shewn and inspected previous to being sown, but 
after their merits are fully ascertained by the growth and pro- 
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The propriety of offering a premuium for improving the most 
commodious plough now in use has already been suggested. The 
offer might be extended to the improvement of other implements 
of husbandry, the various machinery used in manufactures, all 
the different articles made of British materials, and every expedi- 
ent that saves expence, or facilitates labour. Such premiums, 
however, should be invariably bestowed upon those wh contrive 
the useful alterations, not upon those who execute them even with 
the greatest exactness, according to directions or a pattern given, 
nor yet upon those who work, in the most finished manner, with 
the implements thus altered and improven. On this principle, I 
cannot perceive the expediency of confining the rewards at plough- 
ing-matches to ploughmen, because the sufficiency of the work 
may depend as much upon the peculiar construction and superi- 
or excellence of the plough, which they did not contrive nor make, 
or upon the strength, activity, and prompt discipline of the horses, 
whom they may not have bred or trained, as upon their own skill 
and manua] exertion. I would, therefore, restrict such premi- 
ums to such ploughmen as have wrought with the same horses at 
least two if not three years, as it would then be presumable that 
the horses were trained by themselves, and not put into their 
hands trained by their predecessors. And similar precautions 
should be adopted in adjudging premiums for the other improves 
ments mentioned above ; that a due share of them may always be 
received by the real discoverer or contriver, and not the whole 
drawn by the mere operator, who is indebted in a great measure, 
if not altogether, to the invention for his proficiency and success. 

3. Premiums should be granted for removing obstacles, and 
undertaking enterprizes too hazardous and expensive to be ac- 
complished by individuals, with a reasonable prospect of an ade~ 
quate and not remote compensation. In all the instances already 
illustrated, self-interest has been considered as the chief prompter 
to useful innovations and improvements, and premiums as lend- 
ing only a subsidiary and slender aid. In the instance before us 
the case is nearly reversed. Many works, too onerous for an in- 
dividual, or even for a flourishing company of individuals, may 
nevertheless be most beneficial to the community. Such works, 
therefore, should experience a liberal share of public encourage- 
ment. A premium should be allowed, for carrying them on, of 
sufficient magnifude to defray a considerable part of the necessary 
outlay, especially where there is no reasonable prospect of a 
speedy return. Might not several thousand acres, which at pre- 
sent scarcely yield 2s. 6d. each, be planted with different kinds of 
trees, from which no profit could be derived for at least 40, if not 
50 years? But how few proprietors could afford to want the 
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present annualrent, small as it is, for so long a period, much less 
to lay out the unavoidable expence of planting, enclosing, keep. 
ing the fences in repair, and training up the young trees? Where 
the greater part of an estate consists in land of this description, 
and constitutes the chief income of a proprietor, such an attempt 
would justly subject him to the charge of egregious folly. Nor 
would a company of opulent individuals pee engage in an 
enterprize, expensive and unproductive to themselves, when the 
return, however ample, is so extremely distant as to be reaped 
only by their children’s children. 

Similar cases might be stated of schemes in manufactures and 
commerce, as well as in agriculture ; some of which have been 
happily executed through the patronage and generous assistance of 
the public; while others, from want of that encouragement, still 
remain unattempted. To such cases, indeed, premiums (in the 
common and strict acceptation of the word) are not properly ap- 
plicable ; for the largest sum held forth under that name, ‘isa 
pitiful inducement to any man, or set of men, to engage in pro- 
jects so vast, doubtful, and slow in their accomplishment. I 
hope I have been understood, all along, to speak of premiums in 
a more comprehensive sense, as including every species of re- 
ward by which human industry is stimulated to exertion, except 
the necessary and:natural fruits of its own labour. The gift of 
territorial possessions, exemption from heavy duties, monopolies 
of valuable commodities, and bounties on the exportation of su- 
perfluities and the importation of necessaries are, in my sense, 
premiums, and premiums the most alluring and effective. By 
means of these, the manufactures and trade of Britain, in various 
articles, have risen to unexampled prosperity, and may now rest 
securely on their own strength without the continuance of such 
adventitious props. If there be still any channel untouched, 
through which either may flow with the same safety and success, 
to that channel let national premiums be entirely directed. Let 
new articles of manufacture or commerce be fostered by the ge- 
nial hand of exemptions, monopolies, and bounties, until they 
shall attain maturity and vigour; and let not agriculture be ex- 
cluded from its merited share of public favour. Let premiums 
on a large scale be freely bestowed upon all substantial improve- 
ments in it, which lye beyond the fortune of the proprietor, and 
which promise to yield only a distant and uncertain return to his 
laudable and judicious efforts. To improvements of this descrip- 
tion all premiums should be confined ; and none of them should, 
on any account, be bestowed on objects whose natural produce is 
ascertained quickly and sufficiently to repay the trouble and ex- 
pence. CuLTor. 

Roxburghfhire, 31? Dec. 1805. m 
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Note.—The Conpuctor, upon the whole, is well satisfied with the 
moderate and judicious application of premium recommended (in the 
large acceptation of the word) by Cultor ; and agrees with him in his 
general sentiment, that whatever, after being fairly tried through the 
inducement of premium, cannot stand on its own legs, ought to be 
allowed to fall. 

We do not conceive there is much difference of opinion betwixt this 
new correspondent, and our former one ABC. Both seem to concur 
jn reprobating premiums, upon mere perseverance in what is sufficiently 
ascertained to be able to reward itself. Both, we conceive, would wish 
to see improvements encouraged, in regard to all the utensils of husband- 
ry; nor would either encourage a droning perseverance in the old, with- 
out attempts at improvement. As to the assignment of reward to the 
inventor of an improved instrument, rather than to the oferator who 
makes best work with it at a ploughing, or harrowing, or Aoeing match, 
we do not see how this could well be done: A patent (included in 
Cultor’s comprehensive sense of premium) is the proper premium in this 
instance ; this inveigles no one to use it, excepting in so far as it is 
found really useful. We would rather be inclined to continue the pre- 
mium to the best operation, as this will have a tendency (so far as pre- 
mium operates) to introduce the use of such instruments as‘are found to 
execute the work best, the sime, no doubt, being always also taken into 
confideration. 

In the comprehensive sense in which Culfor treats of premium, we 
are rather surprised that he hath not adverted to those obvious rewards 
for the encouragement of agricultural excellence, to which our corre- 
spondent A BC has alluded, as of much more importance than any 
other species of premium, viz. the security of reaping the proper fruits 
of industry and outlay, through the sufficient endurance, and transferable 
constitution of the lease. To have the Scots law, in regard to these 
important particulars revised, and to have the powers of proprietors, in 
these respects, enlarged, would be an ee highly worthy of the atten- 
tion of so respectable a body as the Highland Society. Through the 
help of our correspondents, we have endeavoured to bring some of these 
topics under discussion, and shall persevere in our efforts, 

In regard to very extensive undertakings, which private stocks-would 
not aim at, without the advantage of monopolies and exclusive privileges, 
perhaps they had better, in general, be let alone, till stock sufficient of 
itself to command them, shall have accumulated in the course of more 
accessible industry. These exclusive privileges may force stock’ prema- 
turely into less profitable occupation, before the more profitable subjects 
of industry have been all fully occupied, to the diminution of the in- 
crease of national wealth. ‘heir effect too, is to beget a reliance, to 
the diminution of that enterprize and economy in the partnery, which 
otherwise might have been more successfully employed. 

As to measures, which cannot be undertaken by private per- 
sons, from the inadequacy, or too great distance of their return, we 
agyee that the public ought to stand forward in aid, however, of those 
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having interest, (like the conducting of the roads at present through the 
Highlands), rather than in subjecling itself to the whole burden: the reasoy 
is so obvious as to need no illustration. 

We wish our respectable correspondent could suggest some scheme 
of this kind, in regard to the planting of moor land (which he so pro. 
perly notices) with trees, We also wish he could suggest a mode of 
public aid, through. which the individual might be assisted ; have an 
interest in the final success, so as to be fit to be entrusted with the in 
termediate management ; and run risk, in case of negligence, from being 
made to pay for the broken pots. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments on Cheviot Sheep. 
Bir, 


Tue favourable manner in which you received the paper 

I had the pleasure of addressing to you in May 1803, on the sub- 
ject of Cheviot Sheep, and your ready compliance, in giving it a 
place in your instructive Magazine, induces me to hope that you 
will again indulge me, by laying before the public the result of 
experiments, made at the instance of the gentlemen of the Che- 
viot Society, in order to prove the validity of the assertion, that 
Cheviot sheep would feed at an early age. Many and various 
are the difficulties, with which the breeders of these sheep 
have to. contend, in their endeavours to improve them, aris- 
ing, as well from their exposed and barren situation, as froin 
the attention which they must necessarily’ pay to wool ; and but 
a short time has elapsed, since these improvements have been 
spiritedly attempted, You, Sir, well know the slow gradation by 
which improvements in stock are effected ; ‘but, should the result 
of these experiments disappoint the sanguine expectation of some 
of your correspondents, I must request they will attribute the 
disappointment to unavoidable circumstances. a ie 
In July 1803, a Committee of the Cheviot Society selected a 
few lambs, from the flocks of their members, for the experiments, 
some, of which were killed in November 1804, averaging from 
twenty to twenty-one pounds and a half per quarter, with from 
thirteen to fourteen pounds of tallow each. Three more have 
been killed since, in July, September, and October last, which 
averaged from twenty-five pounds and a half, twenty-six, to 
twenty-eight and a quarter, per quarter ; the latter had eighteen 
pounds of tallow. Having, as I flatter myself, adduced sutlicient 
evidence to prove the position, that Cheviot sheep will feed at an 
early age, I have only to add a few words to your correspondent 
€ on 
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* on the Nature and Management of the Short Sheep, with Re- 
marks on the Difference between them and the Cheviot Breed, ’ 
inserted in your Magazine of the month of May 1803. I cannot 
but regret, that domestic, or any other consideration, should in- 
tervene to induce him to withhold the experiments he states him- 
self to have made, to ascertain the comparative excellence of the 
two breeds of sheep, which certainly must be of importance, not 
only to those immediately interested, but to every well-wisher of 
his country. It is a point upon which the public have every 
claim for information; and, indeed, without the knowledge of 
such particulars, it is not possible to come to any decision what- 
ever on the question. At present, therefore, I can only once 
more urge my assertion, that repeated experiments have establish- 
ed the superiority of the Cheviot breed over the Forest, and all 
other kinds, in Highland situations; and am happy to say, that the 
lapse of two years further experience, has contributed to confirm 
my opinion, if any doubt could have arisen on the subject. Your 
correspondent must not, indeed cannot, expect, that the unsup- 
ported assertion of any individual, however respectable, should 
induce the stock-masters to adopt once more the Forest breed, 
after having found by experience, that their pastures, however 
high, wet, or stormy, may be stocked with Cheviot sheep, to 
more advantage than with the Forest, or any other breed what- 
ever; and every one who is acquainted with the valuable qua- 
lities of the Cheviot breed, well knows that they are not of an 
indolent nature, nor apter to shrink from sleety blasts in any 
season. If your correspondent should, at any future period, ex- 
plain the process of his management, or detail the experiments 
he has made, he may be assured that the question will be met 
in the most liberal manner, and the point discussed with all 
possible candour, for all I wish is, impartially to serve the cause 
of truth; and it is my inclination, as much as it is my interest, 
to cultivate that breed which, after every circumstance is mature- 
ly considered, shall be found most beneicial and profitable to the 
community at large. I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Woodhall, 2d Dec. 1805. A Cueviot BREEDER. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Navel ill in Calves. 
Barmoor Caftie, Northumberland, May 26. 1806, 


Sir, 
Ir being my anxious wish that every information, sowever 
trifling, relative to the diseases in sheep or cattle, should be com- 
municated 


it 
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municated to the public for further trial and improvement, I can- 
not find a better mode of accomplishing it than through the me. 
dium of your excellent Magazine. 

In all breeding counties, they suffer considerable annual loss 
in their calves, by a disorder here called the navel il/, and 
for which no remedy has yet been found. ‘This disease is an 
inflammation of the navel string, that takes place between the 
third and the tenth day. In this part of the country, as soon as 
the calf takes this disease, they consider it as dead ; indeed, so 
strong is the idea, that butchers and graziers will not purchase 
them till they are old enough to escape the disorder. 

I shall endeavour, as shortly as possible, to explain my mode 
of treatment in this disorder, by giving you an exact account of 
my proceeding in a late instance. 

Having a favourite calf of mine ill, I was desirous of trying 
my plan ; and in order to be sure I was not mistaken in the dis- 
order, I sént for an eminent man in the nefghbourhood, who 
immediately declared it to be the navel ill, and that the calf could 
not live much longer. 

The calf was then three days old, had left off sucking, breath. 
ed with difficulty, had a considerable discharge of saliva from the 
mouth and nose, and at the time a great inflammation and hard. 
ness about the navel. 

I gave it one glass of port wine, one table spoonful of pow- 
dered bark, and one hundred and fifty drops of laudanum. I 
then ordered the belly to be well fomented every two hours with 
a hot infusion of camomile flowers and marshmallows. ‘The next 
morning I gave it two tea-spoons full.of rhubarb in a little milk, 
continuing the fomentation. 

That evening the calf again took to sucking. On the third 
morning, I observed the difficulty of breathing still continue. I 
therefore repeated the dose of port wine, laudanum and bark; 
but as the inflammation of. the navel was abated, I discontinued 
the fomentation. From that time the calf took its full quantity 
of milk, and is now thriving as well, if not better, than any one I 
have. 

Should the above communication be deemed worthy your no- 
tice, I shall feel much honoured by your acceptance of it; and 
have the pleasure to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Frank SITWELL. 
ST, 
NOTE. 

The Conpucror is highly obliged to Mr Sitwell for the above 
interesting communication, and trusts that breeders in other dis- 
tricts will derive much benefit therefrom. Were gentlemen of 
experience and observation generally disposed to favour the = 
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lic with the result of experiments made by them in the different 
branches of rural art, it is impossible to calculate the advantages 
which necessarily would follow. What is now called an art, 
might then be gradually improved into a science ; the interest of 
individuals would be promoted and extended; and the good of 
the community increased in an astonishing degree. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of the Highlands. 


Sir, 

I am much gratified by the success which has attended 
my method, of calling forth into your Magazine essays of such 
real importance to the possessors of improveable estates, as the 
two which have obtained my premium. Although, from the 
small proportion of arable land on my estate, I had no prospect 
of being extensively benefited by the information I expected to 
obtain ; yet, from the rapid change which has taken place in the 
sentiments of many proprietors in the north, and the eagerness 
they have shewn to obtain farmers from the south to cultivate 
their estates, I considered it my duty, when the thought occur- 
red, to procure for them the opinions of experienced agricultur- 
ists on the question proposed. I trust that, since some mis- 
chief has already been done by needy adventurers, we will not 
require to be particularly cautioned against them. I think it not 
improbable, that the agitation of the question I have introduced 
into your Magazine, will prevent adventurers from attempting to 
impose upon us Highland lairds ; and, should any such make the 
attempt, hope they will find us too far north for them. No far- 
mer of character, skill and capital, ought even to look at a farm 
in the north, unless he be previously assured of liberal encourage+ 
ment ; and no Highland proprietor ought to have any thing to do 
with a farmer, who cannot produce sufficient proof of his fitness 
for what he desires to undertake. ‘To one who is willing to bring 
character, skill and capital to the North, every proprietor ought to 
grant such just and fair concessions as are mentioned in the two 
Essays to which the premium was ee and in your remarks ; 
on which I now beg leave to offer a few observations. 

I am not dbgabe in expressing astonishment that the neces- 
sity of engrossing small farms, as a previous step to the improve- 
ment of the Highlands, should for a moment be doubted, or that 
the system of crofting should be recommended. Except by the 
Earl of Selkirk, the principle of population does not seem to - 
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well, if at all; understood by any who have written on the subject 
of Highland emigration. When considered with respect to the 
present situation of the Highlands, emigration cannot have any per- 
manent effect on their population. It has gone on toa great extent 
for many years; and I believe I can venture to assert, that no evil 
has been seen or felt to arise from it. The cry against it has been 
raised, not because it has produced any bad consequences, but be- 
cause some would-be popular speculators chuse to atteinpt to fright- 
en us by an evil which their second sight may see approaching, but 
for which they cannot find a name; but when puzzled, they al- 
ways appeal to the feelings of mankind, and not to their reason. 
‘These speculators, too, appear, or pretend, to have an affection< 
ate regard for the people in the Highlands, but never take any 
trouble to inquire into the merits of the objects on whom they 
seem so ready to bestow their affections. Although I have no 
intention to enter at present into a discussion of this extensive 
subject, I cannot help observing that some very important di- 
stinctions have been overlooked in the consideration of Highland 
emigration, A superfiuity of population, and too great a popu: 
lation, ate very different things. In the one case, employment, 
and in the other food, cannot be found in sufficient quantity 
One of these only, the first, ought to be applied in the case of 
the Highlands. But these two cases have been jumbled together ; 
and, of course, the ideas of many persons who have taken up the 
subject, have been somewhat confused: Considering the engros 
sing of farms confessedly as a cause of emigration, and a cause of 
depopulation, in the case of the Highlands, has likewise tendéd 
to prevent the cobwebs being cleared from before those who have 
two pairs of eyes. My own sentiments on the subject in general 
may be very shortly summed up. In whatever situation employ- 
ment can be found for the superfluity of people, let them, if they 
show the smallest degree of inclination to be industrious, by all 
means be retained. If skill, industry and capital, can be found 
in the Highlands, (these being absolutely necessary for improve- 
ment), no consideration can induce us to part with them. If we 
cannot find them at home, itis our duty to the public, our child- 
ren and ourselves, to seek for them where they can be found, 
and to give people, who at present baffle every attempt to render 
them industrious, an opportunity to follow their own inclinations, 
by giving them sufficient warning of their removal. On the 
western coast it may be highly proper (and I am decidedly of o- 
pinion that it is 7 to divide the detached arable ground into 
small lots or crofts, in order to encourage the people to apply 
themselves to fishing. But in any other case, devoting extensive 
arable districts (which ought*to be prepared for yielding subsist- 
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ence to an industrious population, which I yet hope to seé 
numerous) to furnish a scanty subsistence to the occupiers, 
is bad policy indeed, and a very mistaken method of ren- 
dering people happy or contented. ‘The crofting system would 
ultimately put a stop to improvement of every kind. A 
man without industry and skill, cannot better his condition 
jn almost any situation, far less on a small croft, which 
holds out no inducement for increasing skill, and no temp- 
tation for industry. A crofter must remain always in state 
quo, and be a useless member of society; or, what is the plain 
English of the schemes of the speculators already mentioned, 
hemust be condemned to béget and rear children, to be sold 
to recruiting officers. Without pretending to have the advantage 
of the second sight, it may be plainly perceived, that we are desired 
to keep our people for no other purpose, than to be subjected to 
the privation of them whenever recruits are wanted. What shall 
we do for soldiers and sailors, if the Highland lairds are allowed 
to turn away their tenants? is always the burden of the song. 
Gracious heaven! are we to be compelled to rear human beings 
for sale, as we do cattle and sheep? Are we alone, of all the 
proprietors of land in the kingdom, to be prevented from acting 
according to our judgment, and from turning our estates to the 
best account; and forced to make them nests of misery? I 
hope not. I trust we shall be able, ere many years elapse, to ex- 
hibit in the Highlands, a population more numerous even than 
the present, and industrious beyond all comparison. Of that po- 
pulation, too, the native inhabitants will not constitute the small- 
est part. At present, we have .many more people than we can 
find employment for; and until our soil is brought into a pro- 
per state of cultivation, and we can amass some capital, and_re- 
move some obstacles to improvement which I shall presently 
mention, we cannot have a population at all desirable. I have 
gone much further into the subject of emigration than I intended ; 
~but hope you will excuse me. I will say no more of it at pres 
sent; but beg leave to recommend to every one who has specu- 
lated, or who wishes to speculate on the subject, to get by heart, 
what are of as much use to them as the grammar and spelling 
book of their mother tongue, Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and 
Malthus on Population. 

With respect to the length of lease to be given to an improving 
tenant, I hope no one who has it in his power to settle such a 
tenant, will ever think of cramping him bya short one. But 
there is an obstacle to Highland improvement, which has been 
littletaken notice of, although perhaps it is the greatest of all 
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others, because it prevents too many proprietors from grantin 
leases of sufficient length. I allude to entails. The proprietors 
of entailed estates are in some degree relieved by the act of Par- 
liament in their favour; but by no means to such an extent as to 
admit of proper encouragement being given to skilful farmers. 
I have great hopes that the present active President of the Board 
of Agriculture will turn his attention to this subject, and that he 
will induce the Legislature to lighten the fetters of entails. For 
my own part, I am sufficiently loaded with them, and long to be 
free ; and I know many others, both in the Highlands and Low- 
lands, equally anxious to be relieved from this species of slavery. 
We have no objections that our estates should descend to our eld- 
est sons :—if they do not deserve them, it will be our own fault; 
but we think it hard that we should be prevented from making 
our estates yield easily what may set our younger sons into the 
world with some prospect of success, and what may afford a de- 
cent marriage portion to our daughters. It would be a wise act 
of the Legislature to prohibit entails from being made in future, 
as well as to set estates already entailed perfectly free from every 
restriction, except the order of succession, and one against load- 
ing them with debt beyond a certain extent. 

Nothing car be more evident than the impropriety of restrict- 
ing a tenant, who understands his business, in the management of 
afarm. The variety of soils in many farms, prevents any possi- 
bility of going over them with a regular rotation ; because some 
fields may not be fit to carry a crop which may succeed very well 
in others adjoining. ‘To insist on a farmer sowing where he ¢an- 
not reap, is rather absurd. 

The question, whether the landlord or tenant should erect 
buildings, and make the necessary enclosures, may, I think, be 
brought to a very short issue. It never can be supposed that a 
tenant is to be at the expence of building and enclosing a pro- 
perty not his own, without remuneration. The question simply 
is, who is to be burdened 7 the first outlay? In general, pro- 
prietors allow a deduction of rent according to what is done dur- 
ing a given time. Sometimes the tenant is paid at the end of his 
lease. In either case, the capital of the tenant is diverted from 
its proper channel; and the improvement of the soil, which is the 
interest of both parties, but chiefly of the landlord, is retarded. 
This retardaticn, I would think, will nearly balance any trifling 
saving to the proprietor from having the money destined to 
pay for buildings and enclosures somewhat longer in his hands. 
‘The laying out the money, in the first instance, will afford him 
the pleasure of seeing his land more quickly improved, “ m 
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fact, deprives him of nothing: Besides, it cannot be doubted; 
that a farmer will give a much higher rent for an enclosed farm, 
than for one which is open; and thus very fair interest may be 
expected for the money expended. No farmer will hesitate 
in choosing, whether to pay the expence of building and en- 
closing, or thé legal interest of the money laid out on these by 
the landlord. He will at once consent to pay the interest, bes 
cause he will have it in his power to devote his capital entirely to 
the soil. On the whole, then, it appears to be the interest of the 
proprietor to lodge the farmer and his stock comfortably, and to 
put it in his power to direct his capital to its proper object. I 
take it for granted, that the tenant is to be bound to keep his 
premises in proper repair, and to insure them against fire; and 
that every expence necessary for improving the soil is to be borne 
by him. 

With respect to subsetting, I see no harm that can arise 
from it, when limited to the subsetting of the whole farm to the 
person, of whose fitness the landlord must be satisfied: But I am 
decidedly hostile to the portioning out a farm to a number of 


_subtenants, and to permitting more than one subset during the 


lease. Iam so convinced that the authors of the two essays con- 
sidered subsetting in this limited sense, that I will not enter fur- 
ther into the subject. With respect to any stipulation for a com- 
pensation to a tenant at the end of his lease, for improvements 
which he could not be paid for during the currency of it, I have 
some doubts of its fairness. ‘The caprice of a tenant may direct 
him, with a prospect of future compensation, to erect more 
expensive buildings than what are necessary, and in greater num- 
ber; and to carry on his plans in a style by far too extravagant. 
It would not be an easy matter, at the conclusion of a lease, to 
determine whether any additional buildings which have been 
erected, are necessaty. ‘They may not be wanted by the incoming 
tenant, atid, in that case, afe useless to the proprietor. But on 
this subject F have not as yet made up my mind. 

Tam firmly convinced, that a'restriction in the nomination of 
a successor to'a lease may be useful in’ some case8; but that in 
nine out of ten it will do mischief. 

Tnow come, Sir, to your rematks, for which'I give you my 
best thanks. I am very glad that you have explained’ my object 
in bringing this discussion into your Magazine. For, althouglt 
hostile to any restrictions on the free-will’ of the people in the’ 
Highlands to choose whether they will seek employiment at 
home or abroad, yet I neither desire to entourage them to’ 
leave'their native country, nor others to endeavour to supplant 
them; and’ trust that this declaration is not’ inconsistent with 

is said respecting emigration in this letter. Your descrips 
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tion of the present state of such parts of the Highlands as are in 
possession of the natives, is perfectly just. Iam glad, however, 
to inform you, that, since you visited this part of the country, 

é obstacles to improvement which you enumerate have been 
greatly lessened or removed. With respect to education, I am 
happy to have it in my power to say, that it can now be obtained 
in almost every district, at a very cheap rate. In the parish 
schools, we have very good teachers. At Inverness and Fortrose, 
there are academies, and a third is about to be established at Tain, 
We are paying some attention to the means of education more 
than usual; and I hope that its benefits will, ere long, be widely 
extended among the poor. 

I am very glad to find that you recommend pasturage as the 
chief object of a northern farmer. Corn is undoubtedly too 
eagerly cultivated on the land, and’consequently the cultivators 
may suffer. I should rejoice to see our efforts confined almost 
entirely to live stock, as being more agreeable to our variable cli- 
mate than corn, of which we need not cultivate more than what 
will supply us. Should a greater quantity of corn be here. 
after required, when industry and population increase, the soil 
will be more fit to bear it, after an interval of motlerate crop- 
ping. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient and obliged servant, 

Cowl, 21st May 1806. G. 5S. MAcKENzIE. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Wheel Carriages. 
Sir, . 

Ir is hardly conceivable what progress towards perfection has 
been made in this country, within these few years, in the con- 
struction of roads and wheel carriages. Who could have con- 
ceived it possible, fifty year’ ago, that a coach would regularly, 
travel betwixt London and Edinburgh, near four hundred miles, 
in less than three days? Or that one horse with a cart would 
commonly draw (as is, to my knowledge, the case with the coal- 
carts in the vicinity of Glasgow) twenty-eight or thirty hundred 
weight? It is indeed said, that, sometimes, for a short way, 
and on a good road, a horse draws even to the extent of four 
tons :. but this I have not seen. 

However, it may appear as wonderful to many of your readers, 
to be told that, on an iron road to Ashby canal, Derbyshire, a 
horse, of the value of 201. only, on a declivity of .i,ths of an 
inch to a yard, drew twenty-one carriages, loaden with coals and 
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timber, amounting in whole to the weight of thirty-five tons. 
And he drew up the same acclivity five tons‘with ease. At the 
same place, another horse drew thirty tons of coals, in presence 
of the Earl of Moira. Agr. Trans. vol. JI 

Yet the improvements that have been hitherto made on roads, 
and on carriages, it is more than probable, are but little in com- 
parison of what they are susceptible. 

But what led me into the present speculation, was the reading 
of an ingenious paper, by Alexander Cumming, Esq. in the se- 
cond volume of the Communications to the Board of Agriculture, 
to which I beg leave ‘to call the attention of your readers, and 
more particularly your correspondents. 

Mr Cumming shows, in a plainer manner than I had before 
seen demonstrated, that the conical or tapering rims of wheels of 
carriages, now universally used, are not only much more destruc- 
tive to roads than broad cylindrical rims, but that they also have 
a strong bias to deviate bom the straight direction. Of course, 


a much greater exertion is necessary to draw forward the conical 
than the cylindrical roller ; and therefore the latter shape is uni- 
versally adopted in garden rollers. And if carriages, like garden 
rollers, were drawn by men, the increased exertion required by 
the conical rim, even on the best and smoothest roads, would 
soon engage their attention, and would procure to the cylindrical 


carriage wheel, that preference which is justly bestowed on the 
cylindrical garden roller. Nor does any advantage that the coni- 
cal wheel may have in the act of turning, seem to be an import- 
ant objection to the more essential superiority of the cylindrical. 
* Also, Mr Cumming is of opinion, that low, light wheels, and 
Jong and straight axles, should be preferred to all others ; for 
the reasons that he gives at great length. He thinks that the 
centre of gravity of the load being kept low, diminishes the agi- 
tation, renders the draught lighter, and the carriage more secure 
against overturning. 

Any suggestions that may be useful in tending to lessen the 
draught of horses, or, what amounts to the same thing, to per- 
mit their drawing a larger burden with more ease, to diminish 
the waste of roads by carriages, or to render carriages less apt to 
be overturned, may be considered as of the highest importance 
to the agricultural part of the community. ; 

A. 5. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Obfervations on Manures, and a Cheap and Eafy way of increa ing 
the Quantity of them. 


In the following observations upon manures, I mean to confine 
myself to such as are derived from vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and mixtures of these with such earths as will at once 
increase the bulk of the heap, help to divide and mix them more 
intimately together, and in some degree correct the texture of the 
soil to which they are to be applied, The procuring and pre- 
paring dung, though a matter of the greatest importance to farm- 
ers, and the want of it often lamented, is yet very generally ne- 
glected among them. I will, however, venture to assure them, 
that whoeyer will bestow a reasonable degree of pains and atten- 
tion to it, will make much more than, without experience, lhe 
could form any notion of. Vegetable and animal matter must be 
prepared by a certain degree of putrefaction, and no more, in or- 
der to be applied to land in the most beneficial state as manure. 
In order to proceed upon principles in this necessary business, 
a man should endeayour to get at least a general knowledge of 
the composition of the air of the atmosphere, and of water, as 
well as of the constituent elements of vegetable and animal ho- 
dies. I shall therefore endeayour to give a short detail of these, 
in as few words, and as little technical as possible. 

To begin with air; which, for ages, was considered as a 
simple element, but is now found, by modern discoveries, to be 
a compound of twa substances ; one whereof, named azot, makes 
73 hundredth parts of the whole mass; and the other, named 
oxygen, makes 27 such parts. They have got these names from 
their most eminent qualities ; thus, the azot or azotic part, is so 
called, because animals, obliged to breathe it, are instantly de- 
prived of life, and the flame of a candle immersed in it, is imme- 
diately extinguished. The word azot or azotic, is derived from 
the Greek, and signifies lifeless, or destructive of life: it was 
formerly called phlogisticated, or mephitic air. In like manner 
oxygen, being now discovered to be the acidifying principle, 
has its name from a word in the same language, signifying that 
property: this part of the air is remarkably salubrious to breathe 
in, hence it was called vital air; a taper burns in it with dazzling 
splendour, hence it was called empyreal air, and dephlogisticated 
air. Besides these proper constituent parts, the atmosphere ne- 
cessarily receives every thing which exhales from the earth, and 
from animal and vegetable substances, in the form of vapour or 
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gas; but such appear to be very soon decomposed, 86 as not to 
be discovered in air by any mean hitherto invented: It contains, 
also, a considerable quantity of water, held in solution, or com- 
bined with air; and a large proportion of carbenic acid gas, or 
fixed air, universally diffused through it, and not separable from 
it by any known process, although its presence is made manifest 
by its effect in rusting or oxydating iron and other metals, and by 
application of some chemical tests. * 

Water also, instead of a simple element, according to ancient 
opinion, is found by modern chemists to be a compound body, 
formed of 85 parts of oxygen (already described), mixed and de- 
flagrated with 15 parts of hydrogen gas. The name of this sub- 
stance is likewise Greek, and signifies, literally, the engenderer 
of water: it is said to be one thirteenth part of the weight of an 
equal bulk of common air.+ Under certain circumstances, get- 
ting into contact with oxygen, it takes fire, and even explodes 
with violence ; and, hence, it is frequently called inflammable 
air. ‘To breathe it, is instantly fatal. 

I shall now proceed to consider the constituent parts of vege- 
tables and animals. And, first, of vegetables :—Their real ele- 
ments are, oxygen, bydrogen, carbon, and a very minute portion of 
the primary earths. ‘The two first have been already described ; 
the third is carbon or coal: but we are not, by the damiliar idea 
annexed to the word coal, to imagine it is a gross body; on the 
contrary, it is the pure elementary matter, which gives combusti- 
bility to the whitest paper, as wel] as the blackest coal; and con- 
stitutes an essential part of the purest spirits, as well as of the 
grossest oil and tallow. Besides these, azot and phosphorus enter 
into the composition of some particular plants: their quantity, 
however, is very small, and they may be considered rather as ano- 
malies than as essential to vegetables in general. t 

Animals, being immediately or mediately fed and nourished by 
vegetables, consist of nearly the same elements; only, contain- 
ing a much larger proportion of /Aydrogen and ezot, with some 
proportion of phofphorus, and fulphur, and hime, which last forms 
the basis of the bones. ‘Their gaseous origin will appear evident, 
in the account to be given of their spontaneous decomposition 
and dissolution, after taking a little further notice of the compo- 
nent parts of vegetables, 

The two first elements of vegetables, oxygen and hydrogen, 
are entirely gases, and are never visible or tangible to our senses, 


T 4 but 


* Thomson’s Chemistry, from p. 271 to 286, Vol. TIL 
t+ Ker’s Lavoifier, p. 142. 
+ Ker’s Lavoifier, p. 178 & 182. 
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but in combinations with other substances. Water, their come 
pound, constitutes the greatest part of the bulk of plants, and is, 
of consequence, volatile. The third, carbon, (which is, next to 
water, the most abundant ingredient in their composition *, and 
as essentially necessary to their growth), is of a very fixed na- 
ture ; so that it is the last thing carried off by the fire, in reducin 
wood or other vegetable matter to ashes, as appears by the black. 
ness, of which it is not easy to deprive ashes entirely, even ina 
strong fire, and which cannot at all be effected in close vessels by 
any heat. It is the colouring matter of charcoal, and of the pu- 
trid remains of vegetables and animals. In combination with hy- 
drogen, and a small portion of some peculiar acid, carbon forms 
the different oils and fats. These facts have all been confirmed 
by the most decisive and convincing experiments ; and we shall 
see that they account, in a very satisfactory manner, for the 
spontaneous dissolution, which falls next to be considered. 
When vegetables are spread thin on the ground, they dry and 
wither, and, in time, moulder away, by a slow dissolution, with- 
out any sensible heat ; they are all dispersed in the air, leaving 
nothing but a little black earth. When the decomposition is ef- 
fected in a more rapid manner, by an open fire, the same effect 
is produced ; that is, they gre all sublimed into air, leaving no- 
thing but a small portion of earth, which, in this case, is white, 
(if the fire has been strong enough to carry off the carbon), toge- 
ther with a little potass. When put together in a heap not dried 
enough, heat is evolved, and accumulated about the centre : the 
superincumbent mass not allowing it to fly off as it is formed, it 
rises to such a height that the hydrogen is forced out into contact 
with the oxygen of the air, and immediately takes fire, and redu- 
ces the whole to ashes. ‘This happens sometimes to hay stacks. 
It has already been said, that animal substances consist of much 
the same ingredients as vegetables ; only with a much larger pro- 
portion of hydrogen and azot. This last principle is very favourable 
to putrefaction ; and hence it is, that those substances go through 
their spontaneous dissolution much more rapidly than vegetables, 
when by themselves. When flesh and other soft parts of ani- 
mals (even cut into small bits, and spread thin in the open air) 
are left to themselves, in a few days, more or less according to 
the heat of the weather, they begin to emit a fetid, disagreeable 
pungent smell, which, gradually increasing, will smart the eyes 
like smelling salts ; which in fact it is, as the hydrogen and azot 
combining, fly off in the form of volatile alkali. This evapora- 
tion of disagreeable odour (rendered still more offensive, by a 
oO 


* Kirwan on Manures, p. 38. & 34. & 40. 
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of the hydrogen dissolving, and carrying off along with it the sul- 
phur and phosphorus) goes on, ‘till the whole, but the bones, is 
dispersed in the air, leaving nothing but a little black earth, most- 
ly composed of carbon and lime. ‘This process is not observed 
to be attended with any heat beyond that of the atmosphere ; 
but, in vegetables, (in few of which azot forms a constituent 
part) a high degree of heat arises, as has been already mentioned; 
therefore, it is probable the abundance of azot in animals makes 
this difference. : 

In all these decompositions, nothing is annihilated ; nor has 
any thing happened but a mere change of form. In this view, 
the atmosphere appears an immense ocean ef organizeable mat- 
ter, supplying materials for new productions, and collecting the 
scattered elements of the old: so that what is abstracted in the 
one case, is constantly balanced by what it receives in the others 
and the sources of reproduction remain inexhaustible. But, with 
what powers the Almighty Creator has endowed organized bo- 
dies to attract and assimilate to themselves those aerial particles, 
and thereby to grow up, from the most minute germs, to those 
great and beautiful forms we every where see in the organized 
world, we are entirely unacquainted. 

It has already been observed, that, next to water, carbon is the 
most abundant ingredient in the constitution of plants; and we 
may add, that it is, probably, the cement of their solid parts: as 
we see charcoal (which retains some degree of the hardness, and 
the entire form of wood) when perfectly freed from its carbon, by 
fire, falls into shapeless ashes. All fertile soils contain it; and 
no soil, however well composed in other respects, will produce 
ripe grain, without it. These are facts ascertained by the most 
decisive experiments ; and, from them it follows, that it is a most 
important ingredient in the food of plants, and is perhaps (ex- 
cepting water) the only one in the power of art to supply. But, 
in order to be so, it is necessary that it be in such a state of com- 
bination as to be soluble in water. Art has, as yet, discovered 
no means to bring it to that state, but the putrefaction of veget- 
able and animal substances; it is of consequence, therefore, to 
consider the means of promoting that process. Moisture, air, 
and heat, are essential instruments ; but too much of either re- 
tards or prevents it altogether ; to quicken it, a putrid ferment is 
Necessary, as yeast is in brewing. 

The most common materials submitted to this process for agri- 
cultural purposes, consists of the straw of preceding crops, used 
as fodder and litter for domestic animals, and their dung and v- 
rine. Nothing can be better adapted than this mixture. The 
straw would rot with difficulty, and imperfectly, but for the dung, 

which 
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which not only brings an accession of the richest materials, but, 
having had the putrefactive process considerably advanced in the 
course of digestion, and abounding in azot, acts as a ferment on 
the mass, to which an industrious farmer ought to add all the re. 
fuse vegetable and animal stuff he can collect; in short, what- 
ever is capable of rotting is fit for his purpose. The situation of 
the middenstead is also of some consequence. It ought to be 
quite flat, not hollow in the middle; otherwise the dung, which 
lies in that part, may be drenched, but will not rot; it ought to 
have air, but not to be exposed to strong blasts, lest it be too 
much dried. The midden ought to be built of a regular form, 
and the surface kept smooth, to prevent partial drying, by spread- 
ing the heaps as they come from the wheelbarrows. It may be 
about four feet high ; as, if much more, the weight will exclude 
the air from below, and prevent its rotting. ‘The whole ought to 
be kept moist, but not wet ; if that precaution is neglected, the 
heat is apt to rise so high, in some parts, as to firefang it; in 
which state a white mould grows on it; it contracts a mouldy, 
earthy smell, feels light and dry, and is probably of little value, 
‘These circumstances being duly attended to, the putrefaction will 
go on prosperously ; the mass turns first brown, and gradually 
darker, and at last black, when fully putrefied ; after which, it 
loses its virtue daily, and, at last becomes useless. Here it may 
be proper to mention, that a question has arisen among farmers, 
whether it is moft beneficial to apply dung fully putrefied to the iand, 
or frefo? ‘This point appears to me completely decided by the 
experiment of Mr Hassenfratz. He manured equal pieces of the 
same land, with putrid dung to the one, and fresh to the other; 
the result was, that with putrid dung produced a much better 
crop the first year; but the second year, that with the fresh was 
best, and the same the third; after which they appeared equally 
exhausted. Hence it would be adviseable, in making up the 
midden of the season, to make it in leets or allotments, and to finish 
one before beginning another ; by which means, a person has it 
in his power to use the more or less rotted, according to what he 
has in view. 

There can be no doubt, that dung makes the best of all ma- 
nures, and for all sorts of land. But few arable farms can make 
enough of it to enable the occupier to manure the extent of land 
he would wish; recourse, therefore, has been had to composts 
of various kinds. 

The best compost appears to be that which Lord Meadowbank 
lately communicated to the public, composed of peat-earth and 
dung in layers. The peat-earth abounds in carbon, (whence its 
familiar use as fuel), which may be loosened and rendered = 
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ble in water by the putrid ferment induced by the dung; but even 
this, in many situations, is not to be had. 

There is, luckily, however, an animal substance, very ge~ 
nerally neglected, though generally obtainable in considerable 
quantity, which I would very earnestly recommend to the atten- 
tion of my brother farmers; that is, urine. In all farms, where 
any number of cattle are kept, and the fodder of course consumed 
at home, and the horses fed on cut clover in summer, and, above 
all, where turnip feeding is practised in winter, the quantity that 
may be collected is prodigious. Cattle on turnips are computed to 
eat, each, half of det flesh weight of them, per day. Suppose 
that half to be 15 stone Amsterdam; then, of 15 stone of tur- 
nips, at least, one half must be voided as urine; 74 stone of 
urine will be fully 15 English gallons, daily, for each beast. 
From this rough sketch, some notion may be formed of the great 
quantity which may be collected by attention with a proper ap- 
paratus. This substance, besides the carbon and saline matter 
common to other animal fluid, contains a particular compound 
salt, to which urine owes the peculiar smell that distinguishes 
it from all other bodies : it is computed to contain more azot than 
any other animal substance. From those considerations, it is evi- 
dent, it must be a valuable addition to composts. Instead of at- 
tempting general directions for collecting and applying it, it will be 
easier for me, and perhaps more satisfactory to the reader, to give 
an account of the method I have used; that those, who know no 
better, and are inclined, may follow it; and those, who do, may 
improve upon it, After long regreting the waste, and even nui- 
sance occasioned by the urine flowing out of the cowhouses and 
stable-doors, I determined, a few years ago, to try to collect it 
in sufficient quantity for use. Luckily my cattle-houses were all 
ina row, forming the side of a square; the end house of the 
row was a small division of 8 feet by 15, used as a boiling-house 
for horse meat. In this house, I dug a hole for a cistern, 8 feet 
by 64, and about 6 deep. The soil being an open gravel, I laid 
the bottom of it with tough clay, and upon that laid large flags 
from a slate quarry: having thus laid the bottom, the sides were 
built up with mason work. We then proceeded to make a con- 
duit, the whole length within the houses, by the side wall next 
the doors ; in its course, it had to pass through the foundations 
of four partition walls. When it was finished, it had that de- 
clivity through the whole length, as would allow the liquor to 
pass freely to the cistern. It was found, that some parts of it 
must be covered, on account of the stance of cattle over it, and 
other circumstances; in such parts, the bottom was laid with 


flags, and a small conduit about 6 inches square built and covered 
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‘with mason work. In such parts where that was not necessary, 
it was causewayed and left open; and where it passed from the 
open to the covered parts, a small iron grate was fixed, to pre- 
‘vent dung or other matter getting in and obstructing the pipe; in 
such of the houses as would not admit of an open drain, a com- 
munication was made with the pipe by means of a hole through 
the cover, which was also defended by an iron grate. The next 
operation was to cover the cistern, which was done with large 
‘freestone flags, in the middlemost of which a strong iron ring 
was fixed, by which it could be lifted when necessary to clean 
‘out the cistern. The flag nearest the corner by the door, has a 
hole made through it, to admit a pump; the spout of which is 
just on a level with the lintel of the door. As it is my practice 
to make up the composts in or near the field to which they are to 
be applied, I mounted two wine pipes on two low wheeled carts 
I happened to have ; the casks have each, in the one end, a brass 
cock of an inch bore, and their bungs are enlarged to holes 
of about 3 inches square, to admit the end of a large wooden 
funnel, on one side of which is a notch to receive the ends of 
two boards nailed together at right angles, which, hung by 2 
string to the spout of the pump, conveys the liquor into the 
‘fannel and cask; by this means, it can be easily carried to where 
it is wanted. The cistern contains above 500 English gallons; 
and the whole expence did not amount to five pounds, exclusive 
of the labour of my ordinary servants. Having neglected to put 
‘a layer of clay betwixt the side wall and the gravel, the cistern did 
not hold in at first; which was remedied, by coating over the 
mside with plaster, and coal tar and pitch. I formed my cistetn 
all within the house, because I found it could be done without 
any loss of room; for even the little boiling-house is turned into 
a convenient place for feeding two cattle on turnips, whose urine 
goes directly into the cistern. But, in whatever way it is con- 
trived, care should be taken, that no rain water have access to it; 
otherwise, the liquor will be so weakened, as to be of little com- 
parative value. Having little peat earth, what I commonly use 
m composts, is dug from soft spongy wet pieces of ground, (in a 
regular form, that they may be ultimately made into ponds), and 
carted to the fields where it is to be used, and laid in a convenient 
way to be mixed with the dung when brought to the place. I 
have also used old-fashioned high gathered ridges, cloven down 
with the plough, and the mould laid aside ready for mixing ; in 
short, any good earth answers very well. There is nothing pat- 
ticular in the manner of mixing it; only, that one or both the 
casks of urine are always at hand, with a common watering pot 
with wide holes in its nozle, with which every layer of-earth gets 
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a good soaking; and after the middens are made up, they get 
occasionally a wetting of the same kind all over the surfaces 
About a month before they are laid on the land, we commonly 
turn them, and give them a watering in the same manner. ‘They 
are generally attended with a gentle heat all along. I have prac- 
tised this method for several years, and never have reason to coms 
plain of want of dung, or of my crops, unless there is something 
very unfavourable in the season, But this is not the only use to 
which this liquid manure may be applied. I have a trough with 
a tin plate bottom, with many holes that allow peas to pass, 
which is occasionally fixed to the end of the low cart, so as to 
receive the cock of the cask, with which I sometimes water a 
piece of pasture grass, in the winter, by making the horse travel 
forward and back upon it, which produces a very striking effect 
visible the whole summer after. I have tried this on growing 
oats, with a similar effect. It would probably make a good top 
dressing to wheat; but of that I have no experience, as I grow 
none. There is one caution necessary, in using it, in this man- 
ner, in summer, or warm dry weather; which is, to dilute it 
with three or four times its bulk of water, and, even then, to 
choose moist weather; otherwise, it turns grass, or any growing 
plant it is applied to, of a burnt like colour, and stops its growth 5 
which, however, is soon recovered, on a good shower of rain; 
and a lively verdure succeeds. But some things it kills irrecover- 
ably. My man had planted a whole potato, to see how many it 
would produce; when the stalks were pretty well advanced, he 
gave it a full watering with this stuff unmixed from the cistern : 
The result was, the stalks almost instantly fell; and, on examin- 
ing them, he found them just above ground, as it were, bruised 
to a pulp, and, on taking up the, potato itself, he found its tex- 
ture destroyed, in the same manner as. by frost. When properly 
applied, it has a very good effect on all garden stuff, especially 
leeks and onions, which it will raise very well without dung, by 
soaking the ground well with it in winter or spring, some time 
before sowing. If any tolerable good mould, broke very small, 
and in a dry state, were well soaked with it, and laid upon grass 
land in the spring, it would probably have a more durable effect 
than the liquid. alone. This paper is already perhaps too long ; 
therefore, I shall conclude with once more heartily recommending 
the subject to the attention of my brethren, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Extra&s from Fourcroy on THE Paitosopny OF VEGETATION, 
Translated and Abridged by a correspondent. : 


(Continued from p. 60.) 
PART IV. 
Of the Influence of Light on Vegetation. 


1. Ir is a long established fact, that the solar light has an obs 
vious and powerful influence on vegetation. All plants seem to 
seek for light, as they evidently lean or grow towards that side 
from which it shines. ‘This may be observed where bulbous plants 
are reared on chimney-pieces, or similar situations, whence they 
uniformly bend towards the windows. It is likewise obvious in 
forests or thickets, where trees, growing close together, rise 
straight upwards in search of light; the more vigorous overtop 
the weaker, and at length kill them,—whereas trees growing 
singly, or at large intervals, spread out to considerable breadth. 
Hence, when it is wanted to have timber long and straight, the 
trees ought to be closely planted, and vice versa. 

2. When growing plants are covered by wooden boxes, having, 
a few fissures so as to admit air, they bend towards the cracks 
in search of light. Such as grow in vaults, subterraneous places, 
or mines, always stretch out towards the air-pits, and grow along 
the passages which admit any portion of light, however feeble. 

3. All vegetation that takes place in the dark, is accompanied 
by phenomena that clearly prove the powerful effects of light, 
from the marked difference between such as enjoy that influence} 
and those which are deprived of its operation ; as is manifest in 
those weakly plants that happen to grow beneath stones, among 
thick tufts of moss, in the subterraneous passages of mines, or 
when purposely reared in vaults or other dark places. In all such 
situations, vegetables acquire a weakly, soft, and aqueous texture ; 
their stems and branches are slight, herbaceous, feeble, and al- 
most devoid of taste, odour, or colour: their fibres, saturated 
with too much water, as if dropsical, never acquire a woody tex- 
ture,: their taste is always watery and insipid, and they never ac- 
quire any full aromatic odour or perfume. Such plants are term- 
ed. etiolated or blanched. 

4, Exactly similar effects are produced when the leaves of plants 
wrap up and cover each other from the light ; whether this be in 
consequence of natural sheaths, or when the leaves are folded 
upon each other by art; as in lettuces, succory, cardoons, and 
other plants, tied up by gardeners on purpose to blanch them; 
and in cabbages, savoys, and the like. In all of these, the exter- 
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nal leaves which enjoy the light are perfectly green, while those 
within, naturally or artificially covered up and involved in dark- 
ness, are blanched or etiolated ; they are thereby rendered white, 
soft, delicate, and tender, and lose the taste and flavour of the 
native plant in its green state, or retain these very slightly. 

5. Such plants, on the contrary, as receive the most direct in- 
fluence of light in the equatorial regions, abound in firm, hard, 
woody fibres, are highly coloured, strong tasted, and powerfully 
aromatic. Between the tropics is the native seat of hard woods, 
dark coloured, and often almost woody leaves, volatile oils, resins, 
camphor, aromatics, and spices; in short, of all the strongest 
tasted and most powerfully medicinal plants, and of all the most 
terrible vegetable poisons. This difference is very strongly evin- 
ced in our temperate climes, by the difference between the quali- 
ties of such plants as grow in the open air, receiving the whole 
influence of the light; and in their artificial cultivation, where 
light is carefully kept from them, as already noticed, 

6. The influence of light is even manifested by the effects of 
lamps upon growing vegetables, according to the curious experi- 
ments of Tessier at Paris, and of Humboldt at Berlin. By those 
of Humboldt, it would seem that the presence of some other elas- 
tic fluids may, in part at least, make up for the absence of light, 
as will be noticed in the sequel. It is however certain, that, by 
sufficient multiplication of artificial light, the phenomena of ve- 
getation dependent upon solar light, may be more or less nearly 
imitated. 

7. The causes of those effects of light upon vegetation are not 
hitherto accurately ascertained by actual experiment, at least suf- 
’ ficiently to remove all doubt.—Some suppose, that the changes 

roduced on growing vegetables by light, are in consequence of 

t element entering into actual combination with this substance. 
—Others believe that the light merely contributes to the decomposi- 
tion of water and carbonic acid present in plants, thereby producing 
the fixation of the hydrogen from the water, and of the carbon 
from the carbonic acid, and the disengagement of oxygen from 
both, which flies off in the state of oxygen gas. In the sequel, 
substantial reasons will appear for considering the latter of these 
opinions to be most consonant to fact. 

8. In whatever way it may operate, it is perfectly ascertained, 
that the following effects are produced on veguedhaes by light. 
1. They have their temperature augmented. 2. Their power of 
absorption is increased. 3. The septic decomposition of their 
elements is resisted. 4. They acquire colour. 5. The produce 
tion of oily, aromatic, and acrid substances or juices is promoted. 
6. The disengagement of oxygen gas is occasioned. In general, 
their vegetative powers are rendered more active and vigorous. 


Part 
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PART V. 
Of the Influence of Air on Vegetation. 


1. Tue beneficial influence of air is not less obvious than that 
of light, on vegetation ; and many who do not fully admit the be- 
fore mentioned effects of light, readily acknowledge the indispen- 
sable necessity of air to this process of nature. All the pheno~ 
mena connected with plants, clearly prove the usefulfulness and 
necessity of air for vegetation. ‘The vigour with which they grow 
in free air, and their languor when deprived of it, or only scanti- 
ly supplied, is well known. 

2. When confined under a close receiver or bell glass, though 
all other circumstances conducive to vegetation be perfectly fa. 
vourable, as soil, manure, water, temperature, and light, they 
languish and die sooner or later, in proportion to the quantity of 
air originally confined along with them, in reference to their 
own bulk. But if, when beginning to languish, they are re- 
moved from confinement, or if fresh air is admitted into the re- 
ceiver, more especially oxygen gas, they quickly recover their pris- 
tine vigour, and grow with renewed strength. This difference 
may readily be observed on the great scale of nature, by compar- 
ing the languishing state and diminutive growth of the same spe- 
cies of plants in narrow confined gardens, with their vigorous ap- 
pearance and large size in open situations ; the weakly state and 
slender produce of corn crops, closely surrounded by trees, with 
their vigour and abundance in open plains ; the marked difference 
of many plants, as growing in thick shady forests, and their 
height and strength on open grounds. 

$. The cause of this influence of air on plants, is somewhat 
difficult to investigate. Atmospherical air abounds with so many 
substances of different kinds, that it is not easily determinable by 
which of these it contributes so eminently and indispensably to 
vegetation. Besides the two principal ingredients in its mixture, 
oxygen gas and azotic gas, and the small portion of carbonic acid 
gas which it always contains; atmospherical air dissolves a con- 
siderable quantity of water, various in its proportions according 
to circumstances. Owing to this complication, the investigation 
of the influence of air on vegetation, is almost a new problem in 
vegetable physiology ; and several theories have been proposed on 
this subject, which have not hitherto been confirmed by experi 
ment. Some have conceived, that the air penctrates into the sub- 
stance of vegetables to support their life, by means of a kind of 
respiration analogous to the breathing of animals. Hales seems 
to have adopted this opinion from an experiment, in which he 
made atmospherical air to pass through the stems of plants, by 

zs means 
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means of the vacuum of an air pump at their lower extremities, 
their upper parts being in the free air. But this experiment is 
quite inapplicable to the phenomena of vegetation, since this va- 
cuum, which occasioned the passage of air, can never exist in 
plants in a state of nature. There is no circumstance in the phy- 
sical economy of vegetation which has any ditect analogy with 
the réspiration of animals. 

4. Some naturalists have conceived that the air nourished plants, 
and that they derived the whole, or almost the whole of their food 
from the atrnosphere ; and, for this purpose, that the atmosphere 
required always to contain 4 proper proportion between its two 
elementary gases ; as, when its oxygen gas is exhausted, which 
more especially contributes towards vegetation, the remaining air 
is no longer capable of assisting that process, and plants confined 
in it quickly die. ‘They adimit the necessity of renewing the oxy 
gen gas of the atmosphere, for the purpose of fitting it to receive 
certain excrementitious transpirations from vegetables, by which 
the oxygen gas of the atmosphere is converted into carbonic acid 
gas; and they suppose that oxygen gas becomes even one of the 
alimentary principles of vegetables, by its absorption from the at- 
mosphere. Both of these ideas may possibly be true, as experi- 
ments hitherto do not prove exclusively the truth of either *. 

5. The necessity of air for vegetshle life seems essentially to 
depend upon the presence of oxygen gas, as, from the experi- 
ments of Ingenhousz, plants may be made to vegetate in azotic 
and hydrogen & provided they contain a certain proportion of 
oxygen gas. From these experiments, it would appear that the 
oxygen gas, becoming the vehicle for receiving the excrementitious 
carbon disengaged from plants, unites with it to form carbonic 
acid gas, which may afterwatds contribute towards vegetation, as 
. will SS dats in the sequel. 

R. rr. 
(To be continued.) 


* There seems some obscurity here in the language of our author. 
It would appear that, in one opinion, the oxygen gas of the atmosphere 
is considered as merely serving as a vehicle to remove the superabundant 
carbon from growing plants ; whereas, in the other, the oxygen is be- 
lieved to be absorbed from the atmosphere, exclusively as a pabulum of 
vegetable nourishment ; while he concludes that, so far as experiments 
hitherto warrant, the oxygen gas of the atmosphere may contribute to 
vegetable life in both ways. R. r. r. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Ploughing Matches. 
Sim, 


I must beg leave to congratulate your readers, as I hug my- 
self, upon having obtained so able a coadjutor as Leonidas, in m 
patriotic endeavours to establish the high merit or indispensable 
utility of ploughing matches. 

His designation is appropriate; his grave oracular decision and 
sententious gravity clearly marking out the Spartan. But I recal 
the too familiar appellative of coadjutor. Such innate dignity of 
manner indicates a native title to command; I bend mine head to 
the dust before him, and (in rary? token of submission to Cru- 
soe) I thereon plant his foot. In short, I adopt him for my 
leader. Stationed together in the straits of Thermopylz, we 
shall repel the imroads of barbarians, however numerous ; whilst, 
secure under our protection, ploughing matches, like the Olym- 
pic games of Greece, shall proceed to be celebrated in undis- 
turbed serenity behind us. 

To very intelligent readers, to whom a slight hint suffices to 
convey the sense, and to whom more ample explanation becomes 
nauseous through superfluity, there can be no quality of writing 
more recommendatory than brevity. But, conceiving the bulk of 
your readers not to be of that description, I shall beg leave (as 
one more upon their own level) to bring the condensed reasoning 
of my master within their reach, by a hittle illustrative diffusion. 

He grounds himself upon a few postulates, which your readers 
will readily concur with me in granting to him as truisms : That 
it is a good thing (to keep nearly to his own expressions) #0 en- 
courage workmen to aim at becoming more perfec? in their bufine/i, 
and to acquire the habits of ploughing frraight with an equal and 
proper depth, and with fleadinefs and expedition ; as also, that there 
should be kindled a degree of emulation to excel each other in this 
important branch of hufbandry; and that a stimulus should be 
given to workmen to make better ploughs, and to farmers to have 
better teams. 

If it could be supposed, Sir, that any of your readers should 
entertain the smallest hesitation in allowing any of these attain- 
ments to be useful, I am fully prepared to evince their utility by 
strict demonstration. ‘Trusting, however, to a nem. con. wnivet- 
sal acquiescence, and conscious of my incapacity to state these 
postulates in clearer or more appropriate language, I shall wave 
all attempts at proof or illustration. 

With equal confidence, and, as I hope will appear upon pro- 
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per illustration, with equal sélf-confidence, does my master state 
that ploughing matches, when condufled with any degree of judgment, 
encourage such attainments 

The modus operandi, by which ploughing matches produce their 
effect, is indeed, in a great measure, left by my master to be cis- 
covered by the reader’s own sagacity. 1, however, doubt not 
that he considers the money premiums, distributed at them, as an 
operative agerit of considerable influence ; although, with a dig» 
nified Spartan contempt of motives of mere pecuniary interest, 
he seems to have felt an indelicacy in even naming such a base 
object as prerinum. He only, in direct terms, specifies the mark- 
ed attention of the public to ploughing as an agent huvirg geod ef- 


Se 

I shall:adyert.a little, in the way of, illustration, to the efficacy 
of both these agents; the exprefed, and the unde: flood. 

And, firfty of the expreffeds vid. the marked attention of th» ; ub- 
dic to the fubje® of ploughing. And here 1 must remark upon a 
twofold operative—. 

lst, It ig a most happy. circumstance, that ploughing should, 
now, be held.a subject of such consideration, as to be thought 
worthy of the marked attention of the public. Formerly, the plough 
man, among the rational, like the goose among the irrationa! ani- 
mals, was uniformly im use to be held up as the standard of stu- 
pies eveht while yet alive, he was confounded with the clods 

turned over ; his profession was held degrading, and was iock- 
ed down upon with the petulant overerowing contempt even of 
the weigher of raisins, the meter of tape-string, and the flier of 
the gill stqup: The importance of the profession itself, together 
with the degree of talent requisite in the expert professionalist, 
have now, however, arisen to their proper level in the pubiic 
estimation ; and through this happy revolution of sentiment, there 
no longer exists that discouragement to young men of spirit from 
embracing the profession—its degradation, : 

2d, ‘Fhe meed of public applause is so grateful to the human 
heart, that unquestionably, wherever men are made to act under 
the marked attention of the publicy an emulation to excel will be 
exeited im every thing generally esteeined excellent. 

Without doubt, those who object to our principles as to plough- 
ing matches, miay allege that, as ploughing (at Jeast in this coun- 
tty) is mot generally carrietl on in secret, or under covert of a 
house, but-for the greatet paft in the open ait, subjected to the 
observation.of whoever chooses to look on, the motive of public 
notice aud attention is suffciently applied of coun/t, and imurpend- 
ent of abl fagtitiqus publicity of positive institution, These, how- 
ever, who permit themiselves. 00 argus» after: this fashion, aust 

Ua permit 
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permit me also to observe, that such a mode of arguing betrays a 
strange ignorance of the principles of human nature; else they 
would never overlook that most certain of axioms, which at once 
overturns all such reasoning, viz. that nothing is fo ready to pafs 
unobferved and unattended to, as that which is mf obvious. 

Were not this axiom next to self-evident, it might be confirm. 
ed by a crowd of observations. Why, for instance, do great 
towns afford the most effectual concealment to villains of all de- 
scriptions, but from their publicity? And why are people in 
great towns less versant in public news than those in the country, 
but from their ready access to newspapers? ‘The thief who a 
bed General Horne of his watch, upon Leith-Walk, in the twi- 
light, and upon whom it could not be found, after a thorough 
search in the guard-house, to which he had been carried, after 
an immediate Ce pursuit, all in full view; at last, u the pro- 
mise of interest being used for his pardon, shewed that the won- 
derful concealment he had had recourse to, was the holding it up 
in his hand. I recollect having once seen an able calculator puz- 
zled by this simple question, Jf a herring and a half give threes 
haltoence, how many can be got for elevenpence? In fact, it was 
so obvious, that he overlooked it. Instances press upon me; but 
I spare the reader, where illustration is so superfluous. 

In consonance to the preceding axiom, it consists with constant 
and uniform experience, that those professions which are carried 
on moft in fecret, are the very ones which are most exposed to 
public observation, and which have, of course, been carried to 
the highest pitch of excellence, through excitement of the ambi- 
tion to excel, in consequence of such public attention. For, we 
certainly excel in every species of manufacture carried on within 
doors. And what is the reason? No sooner does a chaiseful of 
lady and gentlemen jaunters arrive at a resting place, than the 
business is, Come, fet us go viftt the manufaétories.’ And the 
workmen, so frequently subjected to the examination of such ex- 
quisite critics, are of course stimulated to exert their talents to 
the utmost. With half an eye, one may easily perceive that it is 
for,this reason, and not, as is pretended, fo prevent the workmen 
from being fet idle in gaping at the vifitors, that many proprietors 
of manufactories affect a great shyness in admitting people to ex- 
amine their works. The sly dogs well know, that this affecta- 
tion of secrecy is the surest mode of insuring publicity; upon 
the principle of the eagerness ‘with which we all desire what is 
forbidden—mnitimur in vetitum femper, cupimufque negata. 

This marked attention of the public supersedes entirely every use 
of inftituted publicity; and it is for this reason, that we hear of 
no such thing as instituted weaving matches. var 
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But though the powerful efficacy of this public attention upon 
the improvement of our manufactures, is self-evidently obvious, 
yet candour must ae both Leonidas and myself to confess, 
that a certain degree of influence must be allowed to certain sub- 


ordinate and inferior concurrent causes, which cooperate to the 
same effect; such, for instance, as the interest of the head ma- 
nufacturer, which induces him, according to the best of his fee- 
ble judgment, to encourage in his workmen, by the premium of 
bs er wages, the production of the greateft quantity of work, of the 
be 


quality, in the leaf time ; together with the similar interest of 

workman, in receiving these superior wages, upon these said 
conditions. Nevertheless, I am persuaded, every impartial per- 
son will agree with me, that the marked attention of the public, be- 
fore specified, is—the thing. 

Now, ploughing (in a manner the reverse of that of manufac- 
tures) being carried on, through the whole country, in the most 
public manner, in broad day-light, and in the open air, it must, of 
necessity, escape notice, conformably to the foregoing axiom, and 
cannot attract a marked attention from the public : Zhe wood cun- 
not be feen for the trees. By consequence, do not we find that no 
fuch thing ever occurs, as that of a ploughman amending bis fiyle of 
workmanfbip, from attending to models of fuperior execution? And 
is it not obvious to Leonidas, as it is to myfelf, that no farmer ever 
attends to the difference of ploughmanfbip, upon his own and bis neigh- 
bour’s fields ; that no fuperiority of one ploughman over another is ever 
heard of, or ever fuppofed to exift ; nor any difference of wage made, 
in refpec? of the fuperiority or inferiority of the ploughmen hired? 

Where, then, the extreme obviousness of a subject causes it, in 
this manner, to be totally overlooked, an inflituted publicity must 
be recurred to, in order to obtain to it the marked attention of the 
public. And hence, in this view, the indispensable utility, if not 
absolute necessity of the institution of ploughing matches. 

I proceed, /econdly, to illustrate the operation of the under/tood 
agent, whose ill-favoured name, the Spartan delicacy of Leonidas 
has forbid him to express. 

Upon the operation of this agent, Leonidas has not at all expa- 
tiated—perhaps, as I have alleged, out of delicacy—or, perhaps, 
because after my very ample illustrations of this said subject of 
premium, which have already appeared in your work, he has deem- 
ed all farther remark to be superfluous. Could I, indeed, sup- 
pose, that any dubiety still remained, as to the powerful operation 
of this agent at ploughing-matches, I am perfectly prepared to 
demonstrate, in the strictest terms, that the direéc? effect of premium 
is to encourage that to which it is awarded. For, though there is, 
no doubt, a considerable perversity in human nature, yet (bating 
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a few unaccountable anomalies of character) it seldom goes / 
crank as to refuse being swayed by the common influence of in. 
terest. 

The influence of premiums, in leading to the acquisition of 
any valuable attainment, if awarded with any degree of judgment m 
what is worth the attaining, is, I think, so self-evident, as to bear 
no dispute. 

The only thing that can be disputed about, is the guvantim ‘of 
their effect, and (to use the concluding words of my friend Leo- 
nidas) the abundant need of them. For, as already observed in the 
gase of manufacture, there do exist other concurrifig causes, of 
permanent neyer-ceasing operation, cooperating to the same end, 
—and to which our opponents may be disposed to ascribe 
such a supremacy of efficacy, as to render all other applications 
entirely superfluous, and therefore nugatory. 

Being full blood of the family of ABC, and, indeed, his heir 
and representative, I shall make no apology to him for having 
spoken in his person. And, with compliments to my friend and 
master, Leonidas, I remain ‘your constant reader, 


ABC, jun. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Confiderations on the prefent bigh Rate of Rents. 
Sir, 


THE present rage for farming, and the great and unpre¢e- 
dented rise in the rent of land, which is a necessary consequence 
of the former, have occasioned a number of speculations on the 
subject. That farming has been a profitable concern of Tate, is 
evident, from the spirit of competition which has arisen imong 
that class of men, and the great extent of capital now engaged in 
agricultural speculations ; and if we take into the account, the 
rise in the price of labour, the expence of the necessary utensils, 
and the heavy public burdens, with which they are now loaded, 
we must conclude, that their profits, for some time bypast, have 
been very considerable. 

A sufficiency of food, is the first and most natural concern of 
man, in the ciyilized, as wel] as savage state of society.. That a 
suitable profit should recompense the labour and induotey of a 
class of men engaged in this necessary and important employ- 
ment, is just and reasonable; for the actual prosperity of any 
state, and the comfort of its inhabitants, must depend, in a great 
measure, on the means of subsistence which the soil affords: 
hence, those who are employed in agricultural pursuits, may be 

viewed 
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viewed as the most usefully employed members of the commur 
nity. That rivalship and competition should so much prevail 
among this class of men, may be adduced as no bad argument in 
support of the general prosperity of the state, since a ready de- 
mand for the articles of consumption produced by the farmer, is 
a strong presumption, that those who consume them are both 
well employed and well paid. 

The rise of price, on every article of farm-produce, has uni- 
formly, though not always regularly or steadily, accompanied the 
progress of commerce and manufactures; while the increase of 
the circulating medium has been in the same degree extending, and, 
in consequence, depreciating in value. Whilst these continue to 
proceed in their natural progress, and no violent convulsion, in the 
political or civil state of society, shall obstruct the stream, or vary 
its usual channel, we have every reason to hope that they will 
continue the same course, and with accelerated motion. But 
even the prosperity of states, like the individuals which compose 
them, has its different dates of youth, manhood, and old age, of 
a longer or shorter date, according to the destination and arrange- 
aments of superior wisdam. 

Most of the dands det in tease of late, have been taken at double 
and triple the rents they paid twenty years ago. ‘The principal 
cause of this extraordinary rise, may be traced to the prosperity 
and extent of our manufacturing and commercial pursuits, from 
whose widely-diffused influences, ample employment, and good 
wages, are afforded to the labouring classes of the community, in 
every line of life. ‘These are now enabled to live more comfort- 
ably than formerly ; and a brisk and steady demand, and greater 
consumption, from an increased population, of every article of 
food raised by the farmer, has been the consequence. Hence the 
fatter has acquired a consklerable share of capital, and is enabled 
to bestow a greater proportion of that in improving his farm; and 
his speculations in this way have yielded him a fair remuneration. 
The fandlord, finding his interest advanced in receiving a higher 
rent, and his estate improved at the same time, by preferring such 
tenants, has adopted the system of throwing a number of his 
smaller farms into one; and, from the number of competitors 
this mode of policy brings forward, he has it in his power to 
exact the highest rent that his lands will yield. How far such 
policy will ultimately prove successful, time only will determine. 

The rage for farming, at present, seems to run very high; and 
it is more than probable, that speculations of this kind have now 
got much above their level, when compared with other branches 
f business, and must be — back to their proper standard, 
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at the expence, it is to be feared, of many who are now sanguine, 
ly oubarhinng in such hazardous enterprizes. 

The policy, however, of detaching from the pursuits of agri, 
culture, that laborious class of men, the smaller farmers, may 
at last overreach itself, or miss the object it was meant to ace 
complish. If the system continue to gain ground, a number 
of persons, engaged in the cultivation of the soil, must of necessie 
ty be driven to seek employment, and the means of subsistence, 
from some other branch of business, or emigrate to another 
country, where they can pursue their native occupations, as has 
been the case in the Highlands, The number of actual farmers 
must then bear a nearer proportion to the farms to be let, and the 
competition must of course decrease; for, as these lands are 
taken at the highest stretch, the profits of the farmer must be 
greatly reduced; and, when brought again to the market, the 
candidates will be fewer, and the competition slackened, the gains 
of the farmer not having increased in the former ratio, while his 
expences in outlay, and: public burdens, may probably continue 
to increase. ‘The proprietors may eventually find it their true 
interest to lay out a certain portion of their lands in small farms, 
as they will thereby have the advantage of constantly producing a 
fair competition, from the number of hands who would persist in 
‘the pursuits of agriculture; at least, there would be a —- 
proportion of adventurers, whose capitals were equal to the un- 
dertaking of smaller than larger farms. eee ive 

It seems now to be admitted as a fact, that the quantity of 
grain produced in Great Britain, with every advantage of improv- 
ed cultivation, is not equal to the consumption of the inhabitants 5 
and it appears rather a preposterous method of supplying the 
deficiency, to abstract from the occupations of agriculture a 
number of hands who are now employed in that line. When 
the subject is viewed in a political light, it is certainly not con- 
sistent with sound policy, to weaken the spirit of national patriot- 
ism, by rendering the attachment of the inhabitants less firm and 
binding, in depriving a large proportion of them of their posses- 
sions, and consequently, of much of that interest they naturally 
také in the prosperity and independence of their native-soil. For 
it is to the hardy and independent class of rustics, rather than the 
sedentary and less robust inmates of the manufacturing towns, or 
the city, who are not attached to any particular spot, feather than 
good wages, and full employment allures them, that the country 
must trust for defence in the hour of danger. For the specious 
show of external prosperity, exhibited in the wealth and splendour 
of commerce, and the ingenuity displayed in the improvements 
and high state of perfection to which manufacturing industry . 
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arrived, will but feebly compensate for the want of that rustic 
patriotism and independence, so strongly characterized in the 
energetic lines of the poet, 
¢ IIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

When wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

Princes or peers may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supply’d.” Gotpsmirs. 

In whatever light the subject may be viewed, it will certainly 
afford great satisfaction to reflect, that the present rage for farm- 
ing will vest a greater proportion of capital in the purchase of 
land, and in the cultivation of the soil, than usual. The great 
demand, and high prices, though often fluctuating market, for 
the productions of the soil, ought to induce proprietors to brin 
into a state of cultivation, every barren and unproductive part of 
their estate, which is capable of improvement. The present high 
and liberal advances in rent, made by the farmers, ought likewise 
to secure to them every comfort and accommodation, which it is 
incumbent ori the landlord to grant; for the farmer, on the present 
terms on which he is obliged to form an agreement with his 
landlord, will have more occasion to turn his views to what is 
necessary, than what is convenient, in the management of his 
farm. When the occupier of the soil runs a greater risk, with 
less prospect of gain, the proprietor ought to grant every assist- 
ance, especially where his own interest is so materially concerned. 
E—llI, 18th March 1806. IP 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Prices of Provifions and Labour. 
Sir, 


THE numerous petitions of our manufacturers, against the 
late corn-bill, appear to have proceeded upon this principle, that 
alow price of grain would be accompanied by a corresponding 
low price of ibeun That this position is not only false, but 
that the direct contrary is true, may be proved, not by theoretical 
reasonings alone, but also by an appeal to facts. Necessity is the 
mother of industry. ‘The warm and genial clime, which spontane- 
ously supplies the wants, and administers to the luxuries of its 
inlfabitants, never fails to conduce strongly to keep them still in 
slothful indigence, and to repress every nobler aa of the 
soul; while the inhabitant of the more barren region: is obliged to 
labour for his support, and has the native powers of his mind, 
us 
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as well as of his body, roused and improved. Mr Hume, in his 
Essay on Commerce, directly ascribes the poverty of the common 

eople in France, Italy, and Spain, to the superior richness and 
Seaplaces of their climate. e very high price of labour in 
America, is a convincing proof that a low price of grain is not 
necessarily accompanied by a low price of labour. fy America, 
the cheapness of land and of grain makes it easy for a person, as 
soon as he has scraped a few dollars together, to support himself 
and family, by purchasing a spot of land, and cultivating it for 
himself; and consequently, he will not labour for another person, 
without very tempting wages, Mr Turner, in his embassy to Thi- 
bet, deseribing the miserable and wretched appearance of the inha- 
bitants of the district of Cooch Bahar, a country lying betwixt Bengal 
and Boutan, makes the following very just p Aisa, esa : © Indeed 
the extreme poverty and wilde of these people will forci- 
bly appear, when we recollect how little is necessary for the 
js ina of a peasant in these regions. ‘The value of this can 
seldom amount to more than one penny per day, even allowing 
him to make his meal of two pounds of boiled rice, with a due 

roportion of salt, oil, vegetables, fish, and chili or red pepper. 

he situation of this district exhibits a melancholy proof of differ, 
ent facts, too frequently united, the great facility of obtaining 
food, and, at the same time, the wretched indigence of the lower 
order of inhabitants.’ p, 11-12. 

The effe& of a too great facility of obtaining food, in reprefling 
the fpirit of induftry, is fufficiently apparent in our own country. 
In many of our {mall towns, particularly our little royal boroughs, 
this indolence prevails. ‘The burgefs who poffefles a few acres, 
fufficient to keep him a cow, and to produce as much grain as 
barely to fupport his family, feldom thinks of applying, with the 
fpirit of induttry, to any trade or manufacture which might en- 
able him to better his fituation, but entails upon his fon and heir, 
along with the paltry pofleflion, the fame {pirit of flothful indi- 
gence; while the younger fons of the family, having no fupport 
of this kind to truft to, are neceffitated to apply themfelves to 
fome profeflion, and often rife to profperity and opulence. ‘The 
café is the fame in the country as in towass; wherever a bare 
fufficiency is enjoyed without exertion, there the peafant {till 
paces the fame dull round of indolence. The little farmer, who 
has long enjoyed his {mali poffeffion at an eafy rent, very often 
contents himfelf with plodding on as his fathers have done for 
centuries before him, reaping the fcanty and unprofitable crops of 
worn-out and impoverifhed land. Remove him to another farm, 
at fuch a rent as only the improved modes of managemeut can 
enable him to pav, his dormant faculties are roufed, the fpirit af 

induftry 
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induftry is awakened, and he often improves his fortune, and ac- 
quires that eafe and comfort he never dreamt of in his former 
fituation. Our prefent poor-laws feem better calculated to reprefs, 
than to encourage the fpirit of induftry. The perfon who has 
once received the weekly or monthly penfion, knowing that he 
will ftill receive it, without any exertion ‘of his own, is often con- 
tented with being kept merely alive; and will rather almoft ftarve 
on his wretched pittance, than attempt to fupport himfelf by any 
induftrious occupation. The price of labour, like the price of 
any other commodity, depends entirely upon the proportion be- 
tween the demand, and the quantity of labour in the market. 
‘Whatever, therefore, tends, either to leflen the demand, or to 
increafe the quantity of labour brought to market, muft have the 
effet of lowering the price of labour; and, on the contrary, 
whatever tends to increafe the demand, or to leffen the quantity, 
muft equally have the effe& of raifing it. A low price of provi- 
fions, by increafing the facility of living, will decreafe the quantity 
of labour brought to market, and, confequently, raife its price ; 
and we have only to recal to our remembrance the years 1799 and 
1800, to be convinced that fearcity has the dire& contrary effe&. 
In the latter year, particularly, the price of labour fell extremely 
low; but no fooner did plenty, accompanied by a low price of 
corn, return, than labour rofe with rapidity, to a height till then 
unknown. It is a fact well eftablifhed, in all our manufacturing 
diftris, that, when wages are high, the operative hands, uni- 
verfally almoft, work only for two or three days, and fpend the 
remainder of the week in riot or idlenefs. ‘The more the 
wages are increafed, the lefs work is done. It is, therefore, 
the evident intereft of our mafter manufadturers, that the price 
of provifions fhould not be too low, for if you increafe the facili- 
ties of a labourer’s living, you inevitably increafe his temptations 
to indolence or debauchery. It feems generally agreed, that the 
average produce of Britain is not fufficient to fupply its inhabit- 
ants with corn: a bounty on exportation, therefore, muft be whol- 
ly ideal—though laws for the proteétion and encouragement of 
Britifh hufbandry are highly neceffary. A fuperfluous importa- 
tion of corn ought to be guarded againft with the utmoft care, 
for it would have the certain effeét of depreciating the value of 
land, and ruining, not only the landed, but alfo our manufaétur- 
ing intereft. Owing to the depreciation of money, the price of 
labour is gradually advancing: it is, therefore, indifpenfably necef- 
fary, that the price of grain alfo fhould be allowed gradually to 
advance ; and this can only be done, by increafinghe rates at 
which importation is allowed ; for, fince we cannot fupply our- 
felves, it muft be the quantity of grain imported that will — 
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the price in this country. Man is ftill the fame, in all countries, 
and in all ages; and a free importation would occafion fuch an 
influx of corn, and fuch a depreciation in the value of all the ne. 
ceffaries of life, as would aflimilate us to the natives of more 
genial and productive climes, and plunge the nation into a gulph 
of flothful indigence and mifery, Your conftant reader, 
Roxburgh/bire, S. E. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Dueftion confidered, Whether can the Highlands of Scotland be 
beft improved by the refident Inhabitants, or by Farmers brought 
from other Diftriéts? 


* Audi alteram partem. ’——oLp ADAGE. 


Sir, 

ENTERTAINING fentiments very different from thofe profeffed 
by many others, concerning the mott fuitable means of improving 
Highland hufbandry, without injuring the public good, I intend, 
at this time, with your permiflion, to fubmit a few remarks on 
that important fubject to the confideration of your readers. The 
Farmer's Magazine is an excellent argna, for combatants to {port 
their religious, moral, political, and mora-politica-agricultural o- 
pinions; and, there, queftions may be calmly agitated, which, in 
more licentious times, would have produced blows, and perhaps 
all the horrors of civil warfare. Were I younger than I am, and- 
more able for a conteft of this kind, I would throw down my 
gauntlet to the greateft hero, and fhed the Jaft drop of my ink in 
defending the poor ill-treated Highlanders, whofe removal feems 
a neceffary confequence, were the meafures propofed by our mo- 
dern political economifts carried into execution, 

re I proceed further, I befeech you, Sir, to recollect what 

was the fituation of Highland diftri€ts in former times. The 
chieftain of each clan was then viewed as the father of the whole. 
He was their leader and commander in time of war, their coun- 
fellor and director in time of peace. He fuperintended and 
watched over the concerns of the tribe, which, in fact, was nei- 
ther more nor lefs than one family fcattered over a diftriGt of 
country, extenfive in fome inftances, and limited in others. Dur- 
mg the continuance of this fyftem, which refembled the patri- 
archal one, individuals could rarely be negleéted ; becaufe every 
branch was fo linked together, that the f{malleft and weakeft par- 
ticipated of the common ftock or fund, though in a different de-, 
gree, 
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gree, with thofe of a fuperior defcription. To the fubverfion of 
this fyftem, the prefent diftreffes of the Highlanders may be attri- 
buted. ‘The bond of connexion which formerly prevailed betwixt 
the higher and lower ranks, is broke afunder, whilft a new one, 

ethaps in many cafes improperly formed, has not come fully 
into action. Before fociety was fufficiently moulded and incor- 
porated under the new fyitem, diffenfions an arofe, efpe- 
cially on the eftates of proprietors who were influenced more 
by the amor pecunia, than by the amor patria et populi. ‘The peo- 
ple, deprived of the chieftain’s foftering care, and thrown into a 
new fituation, without being properly provided with the means 
for encountering the difficulties which arofe out of it, of courfe, 
became diffatisfied. Hence emigration to America, or migration 
to the Lowland diftriéts, fucceeded ; and, in feveral inftances, re- 
movals were fo numerous, as to threaten a total change of inha~ 
bitants. 

So far as I have gone, there is not much difference in opinion 
betwixt me and the gentlemen who difcufled the queftion propofed 
by Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. We almoft agree as to the 
paft and prefent fituation of the Highlands, though I am afraid 
we differ widely refpeéting the meafures which, under exifting 
circumftances, ought to be ufed for improving the country in 
fuch a way as may be conducive to the public good; and, I am 
bold to fay, that, if the latter is neglected, no rea/ improvement 
can be executed. Notwithftanding that the times are changed, 
and that the ancient fyitem mutt yield to a new one, it does not 
follow that this change of fyftem muft be accompanied by a 
change of inhabitants, or that the prefent cultivators of the High- 
lands muft be converted into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for a new race or clafs of farmers, to be imported from the 
fouthern and better improved diftri€ts of the ifland.. Neither 
does it follow, from the moral and phyfical ftate of things, that 
the aborigines of the country are unqualified for cultivating and 
improving it ; though, on the correctnefs or juftice of this affer- 
tion, reft the whole principles and meafures fuggefted by your 
correfpondents. It fhall therefore be my bufinefs to fhow, from 
feveral confiderations, that the doétrines inculcated by thefe gen- 
tlemen, are fallacious and unfounded ; and if I can do this fue- 
cefsfully, I will be warranted to maintain, that their plans for 
promoting Highland improvement, are altogether vifionary ;—nay 
more, I will e warranted to charaéterize them as inimical to the 
welfare of the people, and hoftile to the public good. 

In the firf place, it is fully admitted, that the Highland dif- 
tricts, at the prefent moment, remain in a ftate comparatively un- 
productive, and that much improvement is neceflary before either 
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proprietors or the public can enjoy the advantages which they are 
capable of yieldmg. The truth of thefe two. points I feel equall 
ftrong with the moft fanguine of your correfpondents, though it 
deferves confideration, that the main queftion is altogether uncon- 
neéted with thefe matters. In fhort, the bafis of the whole dif. 
pute is, whether the Highlands can be beft improved by the re- 
fident inhabitants, or by cultivators imported from other diftricts, 
Your correfpondents, when they recommend fuch an importation, 
indirectly maintain, that the refident cultivators are incapable of 
accomplifhing the improvements that are wanted. My creed is 
compofed on principles altogether the reverfe. I look upon the 
Highlanders as brave and virtuous, and, when working for them- 
felves, as an induftrious fet of people. Moreover, T firmly be- 
lieve, that, under proper éncouragement, the Highlands would 
be much fooner improved in their hands than generally imagined. 
Under imperfect fecurity, and fettered with arbitrary bondages, 
a confiderable advance has already been made in feveral-diftridts. 
Give them a degree of fecurity, equally ftrong as what is poflefled 
by Lowland cultivators, and make their fituation or condition 
equally independent with that of their more fortunate fouthern 
neighbours, and I will venture to foretell, that the like beneficial 
confequences muft neceffarily follow. By whom but the natives 
have the limited improvements been executed which are difcerni- 
ble in various places? And if they were capable of doing a 
part, when freedom was unknown amongift them, and when fe- 
curity was withheld for enjoying their poflefhons till the fruits of 
improvement were reaped, then, according to all the rules of ar- 
gument, it may juitly be maintained, that much morte will be 
done, and to infinite better purpole, were leafes granted, bond- 
ages abolifhed, and fuitable accommodations provided for the inha- 
bitants and their ftock. I atk for no-more than what is fo liberally 
recommended by your correfpondents for the encouragement ot 
South-country farmers. No more is required, to make the High- 
Jand vallies, and the fides of the mountains, to the height of 500 
or 600 feet above the level of the fea, a Switzerland—a Wales— 
a Paradife. Were that refpectable nobleman Lord Selkirk, in- 
ftead of carrying away the heart’s blood of the Highlands, fuc- 
ceisfuily to employ his eloquent pen, in recommending to the 
great Highland proprietors, to grant their people the fame en 
couragement to induftry which he gave to his colony of emi- 
grants, there would be employment for every pexfon at home, 
and no occafion would remain for further emigration. 

In the jecond place, it may be inquired, how, and in what 
manner, has. every country been improved? or, what were the 
fteps originally taken to change its ftate from one of nature to 
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ene of artificial culture? Arguing on this.head,.in an analogical 
way, (and, under the circumftances of the cafe, this mode is ftri€t- 
] applicable), it may be fhown, that the refident cultivators of 
a Highlands are better qualified for carrying forward the im- 
provement of the country, than thofe which might be imported 
from other places. ‘The truth of this will appear from the fol- 
lowing confiderations. 

1. ‘a part of Britain, with which we are acquainted, 
has been brought into a state of cultivation by its actual posses- 
sors, without importing either capital or knowledge from other 
places. To accomplish that object, natives. are better, fitted than 
strangers, from their superior local knowledge; and, hence, it 
rarely happens that a.farmer, who removes from.pne district into 
another, ever dogs, any good, till he is sufficiently;agquainted with 
the nature of the sgil, the climate of the district, and the varie- 
ties of weather siti pteyail within its bounds. The first efforts 


to improve a country, rude and uncultivated, are feeble and lan- 
guid, The.cultivator begins with those fields that are nearest to 
his residence. ,..After having subdued them, he gradually extemls 
his exertions to,more distant pafts; and as his means and abilities 
increasey so do\the. rectitude. of his culture, and the. bounds of 
his. possession: ingrease likewise., It requires, however, a long 


period of .time.to- bring any. country into a state which, with the 
deast semblance, of truth, may be charactefized as perfectly im- 
proved. Several, gencrations. may, pass away, without. any thing 
like porfegtion being attained. Even the boasted county of East- 
Lothian, awhith,.tajbe sure now appcars to be kept in something 
dike. garden. cultyye,; did, not réach that condition in less than six 
or seven centuries; | Originally it was all in small farms, and ar- 
ranged, not morse than sixty years ago, into outfield and infield. 
The Jatter portion, consisted of the first improved fields, whilst 
the former;was, made up. of those more recently brought into a 
state of cultivation, or, those. which the first cultivators had not 
thought worthy,.of their attention, One of the first farms in 
that county, fram a deed lately in my hand, appears, in 1536, to 
ave been possessed by no fewer than ten farmers, who each had 
fifteen acres of infield, and something more than double that 
Qtantity of outfield... Now, if East-Lothian, which is considered 
as one of the pattern counties of Scotland, was gradually brought 
into its prdsent impfoved state by the efforts of its native cultiva- 
tors, we have no reason to doubt, bat that similar efforts in other 
distriets will be followed by the.Jike desirable success. 

2. As no-counzry; eambe brought at once into a state which, in 
the most distant: degree, resembles any thing like perfect improve- 
hent, every Fécommendation which cerries in its face an idea gt 
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perfection being attainable in the first instance, must be viewed 
as preposterous and absurd. Were a farmer to commence his 
operations in a rude Highland district, on a large scale, or in the 
way and manner recommended by some of your correspondents, 
the issue, and that not at a distant date, may easily be figured. 
These gentlemen, in their rage to improve, neglect to take local 
circumstances into consideration. They also forget that rural 
improvement must be a gradual affair; and that as it takes nine 
months to bring a man into this world after he is begotten, and 
that twenty years more at least must elapse before his understand- 
ing is sufficiently maturated for acting his part in life, so, in like 
manner, agriculture must remain in a state of childhood for ma- 
ny years, before it possibly can arrive at a state of manhood. As 
in this age, children in their teens often suppose themselves pos- 
sessed of more wisdom than is gained b "tee who have been 
taught in the school of experience, so tho8e ‘who suppose that 
the art of husbandry may all at once, or ‘even ‘in the space of a 
few years, be brought to perfection in any district, cannot be 
charged as enjoying the greatest portion of ufderstanding. 

3- If we thall fuppofe that the native Highlanders at this time 
are not further advanced in improvement’ than'the inhabitants of 
the Lowland diftri€ts were a century ago, ftill this does not af- 
ford any reafon to believe that their efforts’ ‘to improve, all cir- 
cumftances confidered, would not be ‘equally ‘faccefsful, were 
they favoured with the like affiftance and ‘proteétion as has been 
conferred upon their fouthern neighbours. » The piéture which 
= drew, Sir, in the note upon the effays offered for Sir George. 

ackenzie’s premium, may perhaps be too high coloured in fome 
refpeéts, and more applicable to the ftate of Highland tenants fe- 
veral years fince, than at the prefent moment; yet ‘there can be 
no doubt, but that fecurity of poffefhon is watiting in numerous 
inftances. You who have faid fo much in favour of leafes, muft 
acknowledge that, where none ate granted, : there can be no en- 
‘couragement to improve ; and that, even when granted, if fettered 
with bondages and reftri€tions, the objeét will moft likely not be 
gained. Without the fecurity of a leafe, neither the) Highlands, 
nor any country whatever, will be improved. ‘This is ‘allowed by 
all your correfpondents ; therefore, to fay any thing more on: this 
head, would be altogether fuperfluous. 

4- It has been alleged by fome perfons, that the’ Highlanders 
are a lazy fet of people, and that they cannot,’ from’their natural 
difpofitions, be animated to work or induftry like the other inha- 
bitants of the ifland. This may in fome refpe& be: true, when 
applied to their prefent fituation; but is very different from fact, 
when brought to the teft of general experience. When a — 
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lander works for his own profit, there is not a more induftrious 
charater in the univerfe ; and this was fufficiently recognized at 
the time when thofe people were generally employed as barnmen 
in the fouthern diftricts, before thrafhing machines were invented. 
Under prefent circumftances, a Highlander at home is poorly fed 
and badly treated ; this finks his fpirit as a man, and of courfe 
abates his exertions in every re{pect; but give him independence; 
inveft him with the fecurity of a leafe, and free him from bond- 
ages and reftrictions, his exertions will keep pace with thofe of 
his brethten in any part of the ifland. 

In the third place, ‘The. lofs which the country would fuftain, 
were the Highlanders to emigrate in confiderable numbers, as 
muft be the cafe were a foreign race introduced, will form 
an important confideration with every one who eftimates the 
ftrength of a country as confifting in the number of its inhabitants. 
Were your correfpondents’ opinions carried into action, it is 
evident:that the Highlands would be voided of all their inhabi- 
tants, except thofe of the firft and loweft claffes; becaufe none 
would be wanted, proprietors excepted, unlefs thofe who filled 
the offices of menial fervants. ‘The injury which the country 
would thus fuftain is incalculable, though it might be eafily avert- 
ed, were a proper fy{tem introduced by proprietors. That their 
conduét has hitherto been thoughtiefs and imprudent, I am not 
difpofed to deny. They wifhed for high rents, yet would not af- 
ford that encouragement or fecurity to the tenantry, without 
which high rents could not be paid. It is to be hoped, however, 
that they will, ere long, fee their errors, and be convinced that, 
unlefs their tenantry are flourjfhing, their eftates can never be im- 
proved. 

But let me place this fubjeét in another point of view, wherein 
the feelings of every perfon poflefled of humanity mutt neceflarily 
go along with me. 

Take into confideration, that the intereft of the ftate is not 
only concerned in retaining the actual cultivators of the High- 
lands, but that humanity would be violated were they removed 
to make room for another defcription of people, who, if I am 
right, are imperfectly qualified for executing the improvements 
that we all acknowledge as defireable to be made. Here I fhail 
defcribe the progrefs of one emigration, part of which I witnefled; 
and oh, that I could paint the detail in fuch glowing colours as 
might carry the like conviction to the hearts of all your readers, as 
then was imprefied upon mine ! 

The inhabitants of one diftri€t were required to pay an aug~ 
mented rent for their poffeflions, on which, at the time, they bare- 
ly kept foul and body together. Perhaps a proud recollection of 
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their kindred to the chief, of their bearing his name, of the battles 
they had fought abroad and at home under his banners, made the 
fudden demand for money go the worfe down. They therefore 
took the unanimous refolution of feeking a new habitation in the 
wildeft regions of America. They, however, firft fent a deputation 
to London, to try if Government would extend its parental care 
to them, by the adoption of fome general meafures for the pre. 
fervation of their race. But the evil was then only beginning, 
and had not grown to that height which has fince occafioned the 
interpofition of Government. Finding their cafe hopelefs, their 
deputies returned from London by Glafgow, where they hired vef- 
fels to tranfport 500 people to Canada; and the whole diftria 
took their departure. Men and women in the laft ftages of life, 
the grown men with their pregnant wives, their children running 
at their feet and clinging to the breaft,—all, all took their de- 
parture, cafting many 2 longing look to their well known and fa- 
vourite mountains. Thofe who witneffed the embarkation, de- 
fcribe, in affecting terms, the manly tears ftarting from the eyes 
of the men, the howlings and lamentations of the women and 
children, in terms that leave no room to doubt the people’s attach- 
ment to their native fpot, nor their deep regret at being compel- 
Jed to leave it. Icould not defcribe thofe unhappy people’s fuf- 
ferings on a long voyage through a tempeftuous ocean, nor the 
miferies and hardfhips they experienced on landing im a ftrange 
country, as wild as that they had left, without leading the reader 
to difcover the particular emigration I defcribe, and expofing an 
individual proprietor to more than his fhare of blame. This is to 
part of my object in the above defcription, which is a faithful one, 
chiefly intended to difprove affertions I have frequently heard, that 
the native inhabitants of this mountainous country leave it with- 
out regret. All travellers atteft, that wild and mountainous re- 
gions have more attraCtions for their inhabitants than plainer and 
better cultivated countries. But the attachment of man to the fpot 
where he {pent his early years, is one of the charaéteriftic features 
of mankind. No douht this fentiment owes much of its force to 
the moral attachments contracted there. When our parents, 
kindred, and friends are difperfed, our native {pot becomes a 
defert, and an obje& of gloomy difguft; we quit it without re- 
gret, to accompany thofe who rendered it dear to us, were they 
even to remove to the moft inhofpitable and moft diftant regions 
of the earth. 

Thus I have fubmitted to your readers a few confiderations in 
favour of the prefent cultivators of the Highlands, from which it 
may appear, if, ‘That as the Highlands, to a certain extent, have 
already been improved by the natives, even in the face of numer- 
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ous obftacles, there can be no doubt, were thefe obftacles re- 
moved, and fuitable encouragement beftowed, of their capability 
to improve the whole, fo far as natural circumftances permit im- 
provement to be executed. 

adly, That the natives of every country, from fuperior know- 
ledge of its foil and climate, are better qualified to forward artifi- 
cial culture than ftrangers brought from other dittri€ts; and that 
the natives of the Highlands are neither moraliy nor phyfically 
difqualified for improving the land of their forefathers. 

3dly, That the ftate would receive confiderable injuty, were 
Highland cultivators removed to make room for itrangers, whilft 
humanity would be violated, were fuch a material change in the 
rural fyftem of the Highlands adopted by the geuerality of pro- 
prietors. If Iam right in thefe particulars, it follows, that the 
plans of your correfpondents are vifionary and delufive; say, 
more, that they are inimical to the welfare of the peopi, and 
hoftile to the public intereft. 
Suffer me now to urge a fingle hint for your own con‘idera- 
tion. 

The bias that may be given to the public mind through the me- 
dium of a popular publication like the Farmer’s Magazine, fh uld 
render you exceedingly cautious concerning the doétrines or iyf- 
tems recommended, efpecially where the fubje& is of importances 
or regards the happinefs and comfort of a wumerous body ot tue 
people. Iam fatisfied that much good may be done by fuch a 
‘publication, but I am equally fatisfied that much evil may aifo 
be committed, fhould an erroneous direction be takea in its execu. 
tion. I befeech you, therefore, to reconfidcr the queition, and to 
judge upon the contents of this letter with candour and iv partialty, 

In the like friendly manner, allow me to offtr a caution to the 
honourable Baronet, with whom the queftion in {ome meaiure 
originated. He is a young gentleman of fpirit and enterprize, 
capable of doing much good to the community, and one for whom 
[entertain great perfonal refpe&t. May I therefore expreis my 
earneft wifhes, that his endeavours will be reftrited to objects 
ufeful to the ftate, beneficial to himfelf, and tending to promote 
the happinefs of thofe whom Providence has placed under his 
care and protection. That {uch are the objeéts which animate 
his active mind, I firmly believe ; but, with the beft intentions of 
being ufeful, the wifeft people may go wrong in applying the ne- 
ceceflary means.. Highland economfts are Siviaed ito two pars 
ties, each of them obftinately wedded to their own opinions, and 
fhewing already, in fome inflances, a contempt for each other. 
The honourable Baronet alluded to, howevet, pofliffes more lia 
berality of fentiment than to throw alfide this-letier, or to treat its 
fontents with contempt, merely becaufe they may differ ftom 
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preconcived ideas.’ I hope’ that what I have ftated with temper 
and: moderation, ‘will be cotifidered by him with ferioufnefs and 
attention ; but, fhould thefe opinions’ be difregarded, I will feel 
the confcious fenfe of having done my duty on this occafion. ‘The 
fide I efpoufe, if not the’ ftrongeft, is affuredly an honourable one. 
J fpeak in defence of a people who have been a tower of ftrength 
to the Britifh empire, but who, ‘alas! have had few advocates to 
defend thei “when ‘attacked at the point where they only were 
vulnerable; and fhould my feeble arguments in their behalf be ac- 
companied “with the flighteft fuccefs, I’ hall always regard the 
day devoted to this putpofé as the moft fortunate era of my life, 
I ani refpe&tfully, yours, &c. SENEX. 


“TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Change of Seed. 
Sir, a 
Oats and peas are natural to Scotland, and no change from 
more fouthern Siates are neceflary. “But I have reaped great 
benefit from bringing my feed wheat and barley every year from 
Ként, Berkthire, &c. ‘The elevation of-‘my farm is high; four 
hundred feet, they tell me, above'the level of the fea. I ufed to 
get the beft Carfe of Gowrie wheat for feed. My crop was very 
_ {mall in the grain; indeed, more like tye than wheat. But by 
Kentifh or Effex feed,’ it’is much enlarged, and makes fairer and 
better flour, and fells for little lefs than Carfe of Gowrie wheat. 
The fame obfervation is applicable to my barley. ‘Give this a 
place in your Magazine; and oblige yours, 
Moraror. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ Magnefia not hurtful to Vegetation. z 
IR, : : 
‘I BEG leave to exprefs my obligations to your Banffshire cor- 
refpondent, for having brought forward the original documents 
on which the alarm refpe€ting the deleterious effeéts of magnefia 
has been founded. But'though I give full and implicit credit to 
the ftatements both of Mr Smithfon' Tenant, and of your corre- 
fpondent, I am difpofed to draw conclufions from their premifes 

very different from’ thofe which have occurred to them. 
It appears‘from Mr Tenant’s experiments, that plants grew in 
the magnefian, and in the common’ limeftone, when reduced to 
I Tht i Bisa eft powder, 
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powder, equally well as they would have done in fand. In this 
cafe, I prefume, both the lime and magnefia were in tho ‘tiie of 
carbonate, or faturated with what was formerly called fixed air, 
now carbonic acid. It appears, then, that the carbonate of mag- 
nefia, even when combined with the carbonate of lime, exerted 
no pernicious influence on the growth of plants. 

It wasonly when the carbonic acid was expelled, by burning 
the ftone, that the deleterious properties of. the magnefia began 
to manifeft themfelves. . Now, I do not fee how pure magnetia 
can exert any influence whatever on the growth of plants. It is 
nearly infoluble in water, and hence cannot enter into their roots. 
It recovers. its carbonic acid much more flowly than lime; and 
unlefs it meets with fome vegetable, animal, or miners acid. in 
the foil, with which it may combine, and become folyble, it is 
only after it has combined with an excefs of carbonic acid, that, 
like lime, it becomes foluble in great quantity, and can enter, 
with water, into the compofition of plants. 

But it is unneceflary to enter into any theoreticalreafoning to 
account for the facts ftated by Mr Tenant. It is well known 
that different foils require a very different management in the ap- 
plication of lime. Some foils would be much benefited by {mall 
dofes frequently repeated ; but would be utterly deftroyed by an 
exceflive application. On other foils, again, it is hardly pollible 
to lay too much lime. But I fhall endeavour to illuftrate this por 
fition, by ftating two cafes in point, which fell under my owa 
obfervation. 

In the neighbourhood of Stirling, foils are diftinguifhed into 
carfe and dryfield. The carfe is a tenacious alluvial clay, which 
occupies the extenfive plain through which the Forth performs 
his whimfical meanders. It had been an immemorial practice to 
lay great dofes of lime on this foil; but my father was the firit 
perfon, in the diftrict north-weft from Stirling, who ventured to 
put lime on dryfield land. His foil had been moftly formed 
from the decompofition of red and brown fandftone, and was a 
friable loam inclining to fand, and in fome cafes to gravel. A 
field being fallowed, and put in good order, the lime-thells were 
dropped over it in heaps; and, after they had flacked in the air, 
the lime was fpread over the furface with fpades. The fame 
quantity was applied, and the fame mode of application was ad- 
opted, that had long been practifed in the carfe lands. Wheat 
was fown ; but except in a few fpots, which had efcaped an ex- 
ceflive dofe of lime, none grew. It was long before this field 
recovered its fertility ; and the bottoms of the heaps remained tte- 
ril during many years. ‘The opinion of the people there, that 
lime would deflroy dryfield. land, was completely confirmed. 
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But the failure of his firft experiment had no eff>& upon my fas 
ther. In his future operations, he flacked his fhells befide a pool 
of water, and then fpread the powder equably, and in moderate 
quantity, from carts. The effects were both ftriking and highly 
beneficial. 

Te other cafe occurred in Lanarkfhire. A flat piece of land, 
confitting of what farmers call a cold till, being moftly formed 
from the decompofition of blags, and other clay {trata which ufu- 
a!ly accompany coal, was contiguous to a rifing ground, confitt- 
ing of what farmers would call a fharp turnip foil, in fome places 
fhallow, and incumbent on red and brown fandftone. About 
two thirds of cach of thefe pieces of ground had been limed on 
the {ward, while in pafture, m the heap way, already defcribed. 
‘The remainder of both was limed, by fpreading the powder from 
fhovels. They were both ploughed at the fame time, and fowed 
with oats, Where the lime heaps had ftood on the till foil, the 
crop grew with the ytmoft luxuriance, and continued green af- 
ter other parts of the field were ripened; but where the heaps 
had {tood, or an exceffive dofe had been applied to the other foil, 
nothing grew at all; and this diftin@tion remained clearly marked, 
not only while the fields remained in crop, but even after they 
were tHrown into grafs and pafture. The parts limed by thovels, 
exhibited an equable fertility, though greateft in the till foil where 
mott lime had been applied, and diminifhed in the other, where 
more than a certain quantity had been ufed. 

This limeftone contained a {mall portion of magnefia, though, 
not apprehending any evil from it, I was at no pains to afcertain its 
proportion. 

It is not ftated that any bad confequences refulted from apply- 
ing the magnefian limeftone of Doncafter in moderate quantities ; 
but the contrary. In the cafes I have ftated, it appears evident, 
that the oppofite effects of the lime did not arife from magnefia, 
or any poilonous ingredient whatever in its compofition. The 
effeéts can only be aicribed to the appofite qualities of the foils; 
one requiring a very large dofe, and the other being only capable 
of melioration from a very moderate one. In fhort, what added 
great fertility to the one foil, was found utterly to deftroy the ter- 
tility of the other. I am therefore inclined to think, that the 
pernicious effeéts of the Doncafter lime are not to be afcribed to 
magnefia, but to the quality of the foil to which it was applied, 
which rendered it incapable of receiving a large dofe. But as! 
mean to thew, pofitively, that magnefia, inflead of being a poifon, 
is a food of plants; to account for all the facts ftated by your cor- 
refpondent, I am inclined to admit, that an overdofe of this fub- 
{tance may prove more injurious to certain foils than an one 
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of lime. Magnefia, and lime, and indeed any of the primitive 
earths, are known to be, of themfelves, the moft infertile of all 
foils. ‘Though no foil is fertile without lime, its excefs produces 
fterility ; and the moft fertile foil is formed from a variety of the 
primitive earths, combined in certain proportions, yet unknown. 
It is extremely probable that a certain proportion of magnefia, as 
well as of lime, contributes to the fertility of foils; though there 
may be fome foils which an overdofe of magnefia may more rea- 
dily injure than an overdofe of lime. From this fuppofition, I 
am difpofed to account for the fact, ftated p. 150, that lime, 
which contained two parts of magnefia to three of lime, proved. 
injurious, while an equal quantity of pure lime proved beneficial : 
not that the magnefia was hurtful in itfelf, but that the foil 
might have been previoufly faturated with it, fo that a new addi- 
tion proved hurtful. In all cafes of this fort, the nature and qua- 
lities of the foil fhould be examined and f{tated, as well as of the 
fubftances applied to it. From the facts I have ftated, it might 
as rationally be inferred that lime, as that magnefia, was a poifon 
to plants, when applied to certain foils. ‘There are certainly 
foils where an overdofe of lime will prove as injurious as an over- 
dofe of magnefia. 

But that magnefia, fo far from being a poifon, is a pabulum of 
plants, or promotes their growth, in addition to the fats adduced 
in the paper which forms the fubje& of your correfpondent’s cri- 
ticiim, may farther appear from this circumftance—that the re- 
fufe of magnefian works, in this part of the country, is eagerly 
fought for and applied as manure. Are we to fuppofe farmers fo 
blind and ftupid, as to perfevere in applying poifon to their crops, 
in place of nutriment ? 

If any doubt is entertained refpe€ting the accuracy of the ex- 
periments alluded to in my former communication, I {hall proceed 
to detail them in the author’s own words. ‘They were made by 
Andrew Steele, Efg. W. S. at the time the alarm about magnefia 
was at its height, and had found its way into your ufeful work. 

* On 26. April 1801, I fowed two pots, containing the 

ift, ,4; magnefia, the rett earth. 
ad, +'s lime, the reft earth. 

‘ The plants in the pot containing magnefia, I find recorded in 
my book of experiments, throve better than thofe in that which 
contained the lime. 

‘ This might arife from fome particular and imperceptible cir- 
cumftances ; but I efteemed it fufficient for my purpofe to have 
afcertained, that magnefia is neither poifonous to the feeds, nor 
obftruéts the growth of grain. 

X4 * The 
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‘ The fame year I tried magnefia fpread on the furface of grafly 
turf, and an equal quantity of lime f{pread on a fimilar extent of 
other grafly turf; but could difcern no difference in their effects 
during the fummer. ’ 

After we had confidered your correfpondent’s criticifms, the 
fame gentleman, in-conjunétion with myfelf and others, inftitut- 
ed a new fet of experiments. 

On 22. May 1806, fix pots were funk in a garden plot, and 
each had inferted nearly an equal number of the feeds of oats and 
peas. 
' No. 1. The ftandard, contained fimple earth. 

. Magneiia, by meafure +, mixed with earth. 
- Do. — — Do. 
. Sulphate of magnetia 7, Do. 
-» Da. — — ,'. Do. 
. Muriate of magnefia 4, Do. 

This 30th of June 1806, the peas are not fo thriving in any of 
the pots as in Nos. 2. and 3., which contained carbonate of mag- 
nefia, or the magnefia alba of the fhops. ‘They are not fo vigorous 
in No. 2., which contained only ~, of magnefia, as in No. 3. 
which had 4, where they are more than a foot in length. This 
fhews, that magnefia is analogous to lime, in powerfully promot- 
ing the growth of leguminous crops. 

The oats in No. 2. are taller, more vigorous, and of a deeper 
green, than in No. 1. In No. 3., they confiderably furpafs the 
two others in thefe particulars. 

This clearly fhews, that carbonate of magnefia powerfully pro- 
motes the growth of oats and peas; and that, in this particular 
cafe, the greater the quantity applied, the more ftriking the effeat. 

Nos. 4: 5. & 6. remained long dormant, probably owing to 
an exceflive dofe of the magnefian falts. ‘The oats in No. 6. firft 
began to fpring ; and, though not fo tall, are vigorous, and of a 
lively deep green colour. ‘This fhews, that though muriate of 
magnefia may be applied in excefs, it is not in itfelf hurtful, but 
beneficial, to vegetation. Q,! 

The oats in No. 5. have lately begun to fpring; and thofe in 
No. 4. are now making a rapid progrefs. Their retardation does 
not fhew that the iulphate of magnefia is hurtful; but that too 
much of it has been applied. 

I fuppofe earthy falts, efpecially thofe of magnefia, operate 
chiefly by their ftrong feptic power, in promoting the putrefac- 
tion, and converting into nourifhment for plants, thofe animal 
and vegetable fubftances which exift in the foil. It is well known, 
that fea-falt, which is much contaminated with muriate of mag- 
nefia, inftead of preferving, promotes the putrefa€tion of “— 

an 
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and efpecially of fith. It is alfo probable thefe earthy falts-may 
promote vegetation, by their deliquefcence and. attraction for 
moifture. ‘This remark is particularly applicable to the muriate 
of magnefia, whofe plants are now making a very rapid progrefs, 
and the earth feems moitt. 

But whatever errors we may commit in accounting for the 
mode by which thefe fubftances operate, I think the faéts adduced 
clearly eftablifh this pofition,—That magnefia, and ‘moft, if not 
all of its faline combinations, fo far from being hurtful, are bene- 
ficial to vegetation, if ufed in due proportion. 

I beg leave to corre& a miftake of your correfpondent at the 
bottom of p. 151. When I formerly quoted alum as a poifon to 
plants, I did not mean the alum of commerce, which has a por- 
tion of alkali in its compofition. Though fome have afferted that 
fuch alum is found in the earth, it never occurred to me, either 
in the-mineral ftrata, or in foils. The alum, I meant, is fulphuric 
acid, combined with alumina or pure clay, which abounds in 
fome foils, and many fubfoils, and of which there are many ex- 
tenfive mineral f{trata. To this, alkali being added in the procefs 
of manufacture, the alum of commerce is formed. 

With regard to the imperfe€tion of my mode of purifying mu- 
riatic acid, mentioned p. 152, I certainly did not propofe that 
mode as the beft, but as the only one generally within the reach 
of a perfon who is not provided with.a fuitable chemical appa- 
ratus. If the muriate of barytes be coftly, the quantity neceflary 
is commonly very {mall. 

Whether the difpute concerning the analyfis of limeftone was, 
or was not, properly introduced iuto your Magazine, I hall not 
take upon me to decide. I was abfent from the country at the 
time, and had no hand in its introduction. But having obferved 
that it feemed to have a reference to fome operations of mine, I 
was only anxious to explain my mode of proceeding; leaving 
others to judge whether I was right or wrong. After all, from 
Mr Low’s account of the matter, it appears my ingenious friend 
Sir George Mackenzie and I had been difputing without any fen- 
fible difference. He operated upon a random fpecimen; I upon 
fpecimens from the top, middle, and bottom of the quarry. Had 
we operated upon the fame ftratum, I doubt not but we would 
have exaétly agreed. 

But I am far from thinking, with your correfpondent, that the 
generality of farmers are_precluded, by their fituation, from un- 
derftanding the principles of chemittry, or of any fcience which 
may prove ufeful to their profeflion. I know feveral practical 
agriculturifts who are well verfed in chemiftry, and can conduct 
{uch operations as may tend to illuftrate the principles of agricul- 
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ture with the greateft exactnefs. I doubt not but it confifts with 
your knowledge, that the prefent race of farmers are better edu- 
cated, and more intelligent, than their predeceffors. ‘The unpa- 
ralleled circulation of your work, which has for its objeé& to in. 
veftigate the principles, and to improve the practice of agricul- 
ture, among agriculturifts of every deicription, may be appealed 
to as a proof that a thirft for knowledge is almoft univerfal among 
that clafs of men. Your Banffshire agriculturift himfelf may alfo 
be appealed to, who, if he be not a philofopher who occafionally 
relieves the fatigues of ftudy by holding the plough, has evident- 
ly, amidft his rural avocations, found leifure to mafter feveral 
very difficult branches of fcience. 

In my younger days, I knew fome old-fafhioned lairds, who 
regarded the poverty and dependence of their tenants as their 
wealth ; and confidered every thing which the {kill or enterprize 
of the tenant might add to himfelf, as fomething taken from them. 
‘Were fuch characters, with all their affectation of dignity and 
importance, now to rife from their graves, they would rife only 
to be laughed at. Experience has clearly evinced, that where the 
tenant’s poffeffion is moft fecure, the rents are higheft, the foil 
moft productive, and the wealth of the tenant, comparatively, 
ute The old maxim, ‘ That a poor and dependent tenant 
makes a rich laird,’ is now reverfed by the incontrovertible argu- 
ment of experience and fa&t. As our farmers are every day rifing in 
intelle€tual ability, they are alfo rifing in rank and refpeé in fociety. 
Were the mifchievous cubs, fo ably defcribed by your Eddleftone 
correfpondent, which the feudal fyftem littered in her expiring 
agonies, and which now find fhelter nowhere but in the buthy 
wigs of our lawyers ; were thefe unkennelled and hunted down, 
our farmers would acquire that rank and refpect in fociety, to 
which the importance of their profeflion entitles them, and the 
general good requires. 

As our farmers rise in the scale of independence, they are 
found to rise in the scale of intellect, and in laudable curiosity to 
investigate the principles of their art. I can therefore see no just 
ground for excluding scientific disquisitions from your work, pro- 
vided their object be to illustrate the principles of agriculture. 
New ideas excite people to think and inquire; and, thus, what 
may at first appear difficult to some, soon becomes easy and far 
miliar to all. Every one knows the great improvements our ma- 
nufactures have received from the discoveries of chemistry and 
other sciences. Agriculture comprehends all the physical sciences; 
and it cannot attain its utmost perfection, until they are all com- 
bined, and rendered subservient to its illustration. i 
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I admit, with your correspondent, p. 153, that there are many 
eases where it is necessary to call in the assistance of persons who 
have made science their particular study ; but, in such cases, it 
' is the interest as well as duty of the landlord, and not of the 
farmer, to call for such assistance. I have the honour to re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient, &c. 

Edinburgh, 30th Fune 1806.. James Heaprick. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Importance of Barley and Bear in the North Highlands, and 


in Scotland in general. 
Sir, 

Bar tey, or bear, is a grain most favourable to the best culture 
of the soil. It is late sown, and early reaped ; and therefore ad- 
mits of the land being in the cleanest and most perfect tillage. 
It follows a green fallow with great propriety, and comes before 
sown grasses. In short, to discourage this grain is to hurt the 
agriculture of Scotland. 

In late and bad seasons, barley and bear are our best ripening 
crops of grain. On this account, they are of great importance 
in the northern districts, where, unless there be some of this 


grain, there may, in a a unfavourable season, be no sound 


grain at all. Scotland, in 
with England. 

The high duties on malt have done ill every where. The re- 
venue is diminished, because the impost is prohibitory. The in- 
terests of agriculture suffer by these duties; the Scotish farmer 
lies under an improper restriction ; the poor, who have no milk, 
are deprived of ale and beer also, and driven to low teas and spi- 
rits; and the public are deprived of the use of a grain, which, 
if reared in full quantity, would prove an excellent preventive 
of famine. 

On these grounds, chiefly, is a reduction necessary in the taxes 
on malt for ale and beer. ALPINUS. 


is respect, is not on an equal footing 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the extended Circulation of Paper Currency—Reply to Fog-Trot 
on that Question. 
Sir, 
Wuen I lately addressed you on the subject of the too extend- 
ed circulation of paper currency in this kingdom, I was little a- 
ware 
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ware that my short essay would have produced such severe animad- 
versions as those of Mr Jog-rot, published in your last Number, 
Averse as I am to enter into'a paper war with that gentleman, or 
any other, upon any topic whatever, yet; lest he should imagine 
his arguments irresistible and’ unanswerable, I shall once more 
take up my pen to refute them ; little.doubting, but that vague 
declamation and left-handed argument will not easily pass upon you, 
Sir, or a discerning public, for sound reasoning. 

The letter alluded to appears to be ees the Banks of 
Ayr ; but, from the sty/e and tenor, I should shrewdly suspect 
it had rather issued from Banks jn Ayr. ‘The author is pleased to 
say, that I was trick’d out in a kind of tinsel court garb; and dis- 
plays both his wit and learning concerning St Patrick in a tartan 
dress, a louping on stane, Plutus the god of riches, &c. &c. &e. 
Pray, Sir, is it of much consequence fo yéu.or the public, if a 
good hint is thrown out, whether it appears in my finsel-court dress; 
or Mr Jog-Trot’s more homely garb of hodden grey. 

Let me now begin to analyze and discuss: his‘mode of reason- 
ing. In one part of his letter, he says, § Why is the failure of 
the Douglas and Heron Company introduced into the argument, 
unless it be to shew that it militates against my data, as I allow 
© that their wide extended circulation did some partial service to 
the commerce and agriculture of the country for the time being ?’ 
Wonderful, most wonderful reasoning! Put this partial advan. 
tage into the scale with the sarm it did, and see which will pre- 
ponderate. He also says, the public were no losers. by that fail- 
ure ; the loss fell solely upon the proprietors. When such a sage 
Temark is made, is the author aware, that the public is composed 
of individuals ? If some hundreds of the most respectable names 
im this country were subscribers, whose properties were’ essen- 
tially injured, does the public at large not feel the loss? Let 
me tell that gentleman, had such a salutary law been in being at 
that time, as the finding of security for two thirds of the circu- 
lation, in all human probability this bank would never have been 
heard of. I will leave the conclusion to be drawn by himself, 
how far it would have been for the interests of Scotland, if the 
Douglas and Heron Company had never existed. 

In another part of his letter, he says, that notes issued by pri- 
vate bankers not being legal tenders of money, it is ad Abitum of 
the public to take or refuse them. Granted. But, in answer to 
this, I shall now put a case.—Supposing this gentleman, or any 
other, as farmer, pays a rent of 400, 600, or 8001. per annum: 
he accordingly waits upon his landlord with his half-year’s rent 
of 200, $00, or 4001., in notes, collected from the country round, 

mong whom are several promissory notes of provincial — 
lis 
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His landlord, ‘however; is tinwilling'that any of them should be 
palmed, or rather Be/ched upon him in payment, therefore refuses; 
to take (we shall say) 100}, of such... ‘To this he would proba- 
bly says ‘ Why, they go currently in our markets, nor did I ever 
see them refused until now.,’—* No matter, I your landlord do; 
you must give me, others, ’—‘ Indeed, Sit, I am not provided’ 
with others. ’—* Well, then, give me your awn promissory note 
on demand for the 1901.,. bearing interest at 5.per cent. till paid 5 
it will answer my purpose.’ — 

Though there could be, no earthly good reason to find. fault 
with a Iandlord’s so“doing, yet Y much doubt if Mr “Jog-Trot 
would not, in such,a case, think himself rather sharply, if not 
harshly, dealt with.” er 
- It is in order, therefore, if possible, to remedy such disagree- 
able occurrences as those above stated (which may happen daily to 
any one), that I wish for the ‘ihterfetence of Parliament to stop 
that universal credit, however specious,) which is net supported: by 
real capital ; and in doing so;.I humbly) presume that the fair 
dealer, who wishes to act on principle, and also with principal 
would find litele difficulty in giving security fer two thirds of his 
circulation, ; In saying this, have the warrant of one of the 
most respectable’ names, of the meréantile interest in London, 
who brought forward such a plan some years ago in the House 
of Commons, . . 

The world, too, would be apt to think him an odd country gen- 
tleman, or a still stranger Jo -Trot farmer, who would not more 
willingly risk his property where 14s, in his guinea was secured 
to him, than otherwise, as at present ; for though we have but too 
many instances of bankruptcy, I-cannot say that I have almost 
ever heard of any who have made a,dividend among their credi- 
tors to the amount of two thirds of their failure. I trust, Sir, 
that I have lived too long in the world, and have been too con- 
yersant in the business thereof, to cast unworthy reflections upon 
any class of men whatever. Bankers, as pine the issues of 
commerce, and sinews of war, in their hands, are highly useful to 
the community, of which they are worthy members. When I 
endeavour, therefore, to draw a line betwixt credit created and 
erected on a slender capita/, and that built on a firmer basis, I 
trust the respectable part of that class will have little reason to 
complain. And so, taking leave of the subject for ever, of the 
merits of which the public are certainly the best judges, 

I am your very humble servant, 
A Country GENTLEMAN. 


Te 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


In the account of the culture of potatoes, published in the 
26th Number of your Magazine, I find I have stated, in four 
different places, viz. p. 146, lines 18th and 26th, and p. 147, 
lines 12th and 19th, as the ‘ produce per statute acre,’ what 
ought to have been ‘ produce from the two acres.’ I likewise 
find, in p. 139, table NO. III., 6s. mentioned, instead of 6d., 
as the price of a peck of potatoes. Will you rectify these mis- 
takes in a subsequent Number, and oblige, Sir, your obedient. 
servant, 

Kilcalmonell, 24. Fune 1806. Avex. CAMPBELL. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on part of Mr Campbell's Experimental Essay on the 
Culture of Potatoes. 
Srr, 


I wave read, with great pleasure, the Reverend Mr Campbell’s 
experimental essay on the Culture of Potatoes; and though, in 
the country, at a distance from dung and markets, the cultivation 
of that most valuable root is necessarily limited to the quantity 
required by the cultivator ; even in such situations, it is certainly 
important to know the best mode of cultivation, which that essay 
is most exceedingly well calculated to point out. So much ;the 
more must his luminous comparative experiments be useful to 
farmers in the immediate vicinity of populous towns, where the 
cultivation of potatoes upon an extensive scale must be an object 
of first-rate attention ; and, therefore, any possible inadvertences 
in his data, and consequent results, are of the more importance 
to be considered, and rectified with precision. 

In these remarks, I shall limit myself entirely to that part of 
his essay which is entitled NO. VII., and to so much only of that 
table as recapitulates the comparative application of dung in dif- 
ferent circumstances. My subject of remark, therefore, is com- 
prised in pages 146 and 147 of your last Number. To have prac- 
tically analyzed the whole essay, would require a pamphlet ; and 
probably the reverend author, if he chooses to extend his views, 
and to publish the whole of his experiments didactically, may 
find some’of my observations worthy of being seriously weighed, 
and be induced to revise the whole of his essay carefully. 

{ shall divide my remarks into two branches; In the fe: 

shall 
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shall consider his experiments Nos. 1. 2. 3. as referring to poor 
soil, at a distance from dung and markets ; the second shall be de- 
voted to his experiments Nos. 4. 5. 6. 7. in reference to rich soil, 
in the vicinity of a large populous town, affording plenty of dung, 
and furnishing a ready and near market. 


§1. Cultivation of Potatoes on Poor Seil, distant from Dung and 
Markets. 


From the essay and experiments under consideration, independ- 
ent of all other considerations, it is perfectly obvious that the 
cultivation of potatoes can never be extensively followed, where 
no foreign dung is to be had, but from a great distance, and where 
the market is equally distant with the dung. Either of those two 
circumstances, separately, will be suflicient to occasion the ex- 
pence of the crop considerably to exceed the marketable value of 
the produce : So much more then must both of them contribute 
to produce certain and large loss to the cultivator in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus, in two of the experiments, NO. 2. and 3., p. 146, though 
dunged almost at the rate of 20 tons to the statute English acre, and 
though no value is affixed to the dung in deducting the cost from 
the gross produce, there is an acknowledged loss, per acre, in the 


my breadth between the rows or drills, NO. 2., of lls. 04d. ; 


and, when the rows are at double distance, the loss is admitted 
to be 19s. 3d. per acre. 

The author does not state the nature of the dung used, whe- 
ther raw or rotten; but assuming its value, including carriage, 
at 8s. 6d. per ton, about which price I can purchase a small quan- 
tity yearly, from a village in my neighbourhood, the loss in these 
two experiments will be augmented to 4]. 1s., when the drills 
are at the ordinary distance ; and to 41. 9s. 3d. when the rows 
are 5 feet asunder. 

I must here be excused for saying, that the author has surely got 
into some obscurity in reporting the results of his experiments, 
or that I am so stupid as to think so. In Nos. 2. 3. 5. 6. he as- 
sumes tao acres as the quantity calculated upon, yet rates the 
produce per statute acre as if from ome only. From the most at- 
tentive considerations I can possibly bestow, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced two acres are uniformly intended to be understood ; and, 
as such, I shall always consider the experiments in these remarks, 
but in which I have uniformly reduced the calculations to one 
acre. 

In experiment NO. 1. p. 146, where the author calculates a 
profit 1/, 2s. 4,%,d. per acre, and employs alraost 40 tons of dung ; 

; at 
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if the value of the dung be taken into the account, as in the prea 
‘ceding remarks upon experiments Nos. 2. 3., ‘that apparent pro. 
fit will be changed into a direct and obvious loss of 51. 17s. 744; 
per statute English acre, at the value or ‘price of potatoes esti. 
mated in the essay. i 

From a full confideration of thefe circumftances, it feems to me 
perfeétly obvious, that the moft advifeable’ of. thefe three modes 
of cultivation, for farmers at.a diftance from dung and markets, or 
that by which fuch farmer fhall procure the neceffary fupply of 
potatoes for his family ufe, at the {malleft teal coft, is that defcrib. 
ed by Mr Campbell in No. 2. p. 146. ‘ Becaufe ‘in that way he 
incurs the fmalleft lofs ; or, in other words, procures the quantity 
of potatoes required at the'{malleft expence. 

In regard to fuch articles as are‘ of indifpenfable neceflity to a 
farmer’s family,’ or highly ufeful to his rural economy, and which 
cannot be properly procured, otherwifé than by means of his own 
culture, it is quite vague to argue about profit or lofs, at certain 
regulated rates, and in reference to certain cuftomary or average 
prices at diftant markets. The real ftate of the queftion,. there. 
fore, is, how are potatoes to: be raifed in the neceffary quantity, 
and at the -f{malleft comparative expence, all circumftances taken 
into account? One thing T’am almoft abfolutely certain of, that 
every country farmer, upon’ turnip foil, and’ accuftomed to the 
permanent advantages of legitimate turnip hufbandry, will grudge, 
like a mifer, every cart-load: of dung diverted to the production of 
potatoes ; and, if his foil is any thing tolerably good, will much 

‘rather be fatisfied with a decent crop of ‘potatoes without dang, 
than give that beft of all poffible things in hufbandry, to fecure 4 
double crop, 7. e. will rather appropriate two acres of his tolerably 
good foil, without dung, to raife the neceflary crop of potatoes for 
his farm and family, than raife them upon one acre, by means of 
the dung that would otherwife’ certainly ferve to produce two 
acres of good turnips, if not three. Befides, potatoes raifed with- 
out dung, on good foil, or with a very moderate drefling on poor 
foil, are much better for the table, than when produced in much 

eater abundance by a large dofe of dung. 

Overlooking our author’s experiment, No. 3. p. 146, becaufe 
acknowledgedly not advifeable in pra€tice, and including the value 
of the dung ufed in No. 1, 2, we may try the comparative values 
of thefe other two methods upon the author’s own data, adjufting 
the refults to what may fairly be confidered as the coft of the 
potatoes produced in both. Thus, 

No. 1. Rent and culture as in the Effay . L.7 0.0 
Add 40 tons of dung at 3s. 6d. - 70 0 


—— 


Coft of 40 bolls, produced at 7s. per boll, is L. 14 . 2 
Ox 
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No. 2. Rent and culture as in the Effay - L700 
Add 20 tons of dung, at 3s. 6d. = - 3106 


Coft of 32 bolls produced, at 6s. 63d. per boll, is Lito 10 © 


(st ee 

The difference between the refults, in this way of ftating the 
comparifon, is certainly not very material, yet is fufficient e- 
nough to eftablifh the fuperiority, in point of economy, of a mode- 
rate application of dung in the culture of potatoes, in country 
fituations, over the more liberal, or rather extravagant, application 
of it, recommended by the apparent refults of Mr Campbell’s 
experiments. Were it poflible to trace, diftintly, a profit and 
lofs experimental calculation of the after fertility of land, brought 
into ation by the proper application of dung, faved from extra- 
ordinary expenditure on potatoe hufbandry, and properly applied 
to the produdtion of turnips, followed in due time by pafture, 
and its permanently beneficial confequences, I have not the fha- 
dow of adoubr, but that every judicious hufbandman would agree 
with me in the general principles I have here endeavoured to eluci- 
date and eftablith, viz. that the precious benefits of dung ought ne- 
ver, in circumftances fuch as thofe which are aflumed as the leading 
features of this branch of the remarks, to be lavifhed upon the 
production of potatoes, but fhould be preferved for thofe previous 
crops, according to foil and other circumftances, which lead to 
rich pafture grafts, and confequently, to fubfequent fertility for the 
production of abundant crops of grain. 

I muft here, however, reftrain my pen; for the fubjec of fuc- 
ceflion of crops tends to a difcuffion of too great length, and is not 
properly warranted by the Effay I have prefumed to remark upon. 

now proceed to the fecond branch of my en remarks up- 
on the experiments 4. 5. 6. of Mr Campbell’s VII. Table, chiefly 
contained in p. 147. of your Magazine. 


§ 2. Cultivation of Potatoes on Rich Soil, in the Vicinity of Dung 
and Markets. 


Here we enter upon.a new field of inquiry, ‘totally diftin& and 
different from that already difcufled. ‘Che\ experiments 4. 5. 6. 
of the VII. Table, refer to what may be called town farms, which 
are within the reach :of :procuring extraordinary fupplics of pur- 
chafed dung, and.capable of fending potatoe product to market 
at a veafondble rate. 

In-the calqulations which Mr Campbell-has adduced. refpeéting 
the coft,and produce in fuch fituations, he: feems! to shave inad- 
wertently fallen into fome very material errors; and as, in thefe 
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inftances, he has probably gone upon hypothetical views, I 
fhall ufe the freedom to calculate over again his refults upon 
new data, of which, in the firft place, I thall endeavour to fettle 
the particulars in the beft way I can; not having it in my power, 
at 50 miles diftance from Edinburgh, to afcertain thofe things 
with any thing like precifion. What I offer, therefore, is only 
to be confidered as an approximation. 

1. I fhall aflume the amount of produce and its value, exadlly 
as {tated in the effay under confideration. I believe the Guild 
peck of Edinburgh has long been regulated at 28 Avoirdu- 
pois pounds, inftead of 19 pounds Amfterdam weight, as ftated 
by Mr Campbell, which are only 204 Avoirdupois pounds; con- 
fequently, if I am right, the peck he affumes is only } of an Edin- 
burgh peck; and his boll, of courfe, only } of the Edinburgh 
boll. I am willing, however, to pafs over this circumftance; 
as poflibly the price he ftates, of 6d. the peck, may be 
proportionally deficient. Yet I have reafon to believe, that 
the wholefale price per boll, which only the farmer can get, 
without the greatly added expence and rifk of being himfelf the 
retailer, will be found not to average beyond 6d, the large peck, 
aflumed by me as eftablifhed in Edinburgh. 

2. The rent, affumed in the experiments, for rich foil near 
‘Edinburgh, of 31. per acre, is certainly very much below par. The 
defcription, indeed, both in regard to quality of foil and fituation, 
admits of confiderable latitude: But for rich foils, within fuch 
moderate diftance from Edinburgh, as fhall warrant the enormous 
expence of carrying to the farm the large quantities of dung ne- 
ceflary for the potatoe hufbandry, and the fimilar coft of carrying 
to market the vaft weight of that crop, I am fully convinced, that 
double the rent, founded upon in thofe experiments, is not now 
above the average; and as fuch, I fhall here ufe the freedom to 
ftate the rent in the fubfequent new calculations of thofe experi- 
ments. 

3- Not to cavil upon minute matters, I fhall affume the value 
or coft of /eed, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as ftated in 
the experiments : Ghough at double the Kintire fale price, the 
price or value of feed ought probably to have likewife been taken 
in the fame proportion. 

4- It is impoflible, however, to acquiefce in Mr Campbell's 

-eftimate of the rate of culture being the fame in Edinburgh as in 

Kintire : I muft therefore ufe the freedom to affume that ex 
as sl., inftead of 31.: And, on the fame grounds, I muft aug- 
ment the charge of taking up the crop, from 21. to 31. In neither 
of thefe do 1, think I have gone beyond bounds; but, at all 
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events, thefe two alterations have very little effeét upon the com- 
parative refults. 

_§. From the Edinburgh farm,’ the potatoes muft be fent to 
market at confiderable expence, which will vary with the dif 
tance ; but, as an average, it does not feem unreafonable to allow 
1s. per boll. 

6. The purchafe of dung, and its carriage to the field, is en- 
tirely omitted by Mr Campbell in his calculations, though of 
firft rate importance. In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, I be- 
lieve, I fhall be completely within due bounds in eftimating this 
at §s. per ton. 

‘ow, upon thefe data, I fhall calculate the refults of thofe three 
experiments, Nos. 4. 5. 6. of Table VIL. p. 147. But in 5. & 6. 
I ufe the freedom to reduce the calculations to one acre in each, for 
the fake of uniformity, and more obvious comparifon ; and, be- 
ing entirely hypothetical, fhall throw away fractions as unnecef- 
fary. 


Ko. 4- One acre in 24 feet rows, with 39 tons of dung. 
Produce 81 bolls, at 8s. - - L.32 8 o 
Dedu&—Rent - wi de G 
Seed . - 2 
Culture - - 
Taking up - - 
Sending to market + 
Dung - - 


29 16 o 


Profit per acre L.2 12 © 
EEE 
No. 5. One acre in 2} feet rows, with 19+ tons of dung. 

Produce, 64 bolls at 8s. - - L. 25 16 o 
Dedu&t—Rent - L. 6 

Seed - - 
Culture - - 

Taking up - 

Sending to market 
Dung - - 


FwWwun nv 
_ 
s~™2t 0000 


24 2 0 
Profit per acre L. 1 14 0 
ee ee 

No. 6. One acre in 5 feet rows, dunged as in the lait. 
Produce, 45+ bolls at 8s. - - L. 18 4.0 
Lefs per acre - . - Ig o 


s ——— 


¥a2 Carry over L 19 13 @ 
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Brought over L. 19 13 6 
Expence—Rent - L. 6 
Seed + ~ -— I 
Culture, perhaps lefs, ay 4 0 
‘Taking up’ +¢ - 110 0 
Sending to market 2s 6 
Dung - - 417 6 
——— L.19 13 o 
ee 

Thefe refults are by no means prefumed to poffefs real accu- 
racy: for attaining which, in a practical point of view, not only 
are a€tual experiments neceffary, but numerous experiments, con- 
tinued for fome years. One thing, however, they certainly pof- 
fefs, a more near approximation to the actual or probable ftate of 
profit and lofs, than as calculated upon by Mr-Campbell. In the 
refults of his comparative ftatements of thefe experiments, he pro- 
duces fuch aftonithing profits, as might induce a potatoe mania, 
were they relied upon. 

His refults, indeed, with regard to No. 4. and 6, comparative- 
ly agree with thofe here calculated on; as, according to his views, 
the wide rows give lefs profit upon two acres than the cuftomary 
width produces wpon one. Aind we agree likewife, in calculating 
uporra confiderably higher profit on fuch foils and in fuch fituations, 
by the liberal ufe of dung, than by its feanty application to the 
potatoe crop. 

F once propofed to myfelf to have added, by way of poftfcript, 
acomparifon of the culture of potatoes upon moderately good 
turnip foil; diftamt from dung and market ;. liberally dunged, mo- 
derately dunged, and entirely without dung. But as this mutt, for 
the prefent at leaft, have been upon altogether gratuitous aflump- 
tion, certainly not warrantable in competition with the experi- 
ments of Mr Campbell, it feemed moft advifeableto defift. Per~ 
mit me only to fay that, from twelve years experience of the evil 
effects of potatoes on a fallow break, more efpecially as becoming 
a troublefome weed-in the fubfequent corn and grafs crops, I now 
always raife potatoes on new taken up lea, thoroughly reduced, 
and without dung, or with a very moderate allowance of Jong 
dung ; and this-ptece falls into the regular turnip fallow break in 
the fubfequent year. On fuch occafions I have feen the land, in 
fpring, thickly clothed with mimute feedling plants, from the po- 
tatoe apples ploughed in by the winter furrow, and difperfed 
by the croflings and harrowings. Iam your and Mr Campbell's 
moft obedient fervant, 

Berwick/bire, June, 1806s R. fr. 


ro 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Upon the Expediency of Affeffments for the Poor of Scotland, ant the 
Impolicy of all dire Taxation upon the Lower Claffes of the 
People. 

Sir, 
In refuming my pen, as a humble contributor to your valuable 

Magazine, I feel a partiality for the fub{cription I adopted, when 

communicating my fentiments upon the poor-laws of Scotland, 

in your fifth volume; and a fecond ufe of the fubfcription in- 
duces me to fay a few words more upon the former fubject. 

The handfome reply which was afterwards made, confirmed 
my refpectful opinion of the intelligent author, who, upon that 
eccafion, condefcended to adopt me his fon. 

Had I an opportunity, or were 1 permitted, I would fall upon 
the neck of my venerable father, and endeavour to convince him 
that I am capable of entertaining an affection nothing fhort of 
filial, for any difcerning individual, whofe fentiments and conduct 
are uniformly humane and virtuous. 

Differences of opinion, however, will take place, even among 
men who are influenced by the moft laudable defigns; and thefe 
differences will not be terminated by the ufe of fpeculative argu- 
ments, but can only be reconciled by praCtical demonitration and 
experience. 

The fubje€&t upon which my venerable father and I difagree, it 
will be recolleéted, was regarding afleffments for the poor, which 
{ maintained fhould at leaft be occafionally reforted to, with pru- 
dent limitations, as the only fair and effetual means of fup- 
porting our infirm and indigent feliow creatures. ‘This my fae 
ther refufed to admit, and argued with all the apparent jealoufy 
of a landholder, that, to introduce affefiments, would be tanta- 
mount to the introduction of the poor’s rates of England. His 
reply, however, tended confiderably to qualify the aflertions or 
opinions which his original communication contained, and which 
had occafioned my fubfequent remarks ; fo that the real difference in 
our opinions was reduced to fomething refembling afhade. ‘That 
fhade L apprehend will remain ; for though our arguments may not 
be fuccefsful in convincing others, it does not follow that we fhould 
relinquifh our own conviction. Permit me to add, that there is one 
eflential diftinétion betwixt the poor-laws ot England and Scotland ; 
and this is, that the officer, who is called the overfeer of the poor, 
only requires the fanétion of a fingle magiftrate, when placing an 
applicant upon the parifh rates in England 3 whereas, in Scotland, 
no {uch arbitrary and ill-judged authority exifts; bug the very 
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perfons who are chiefly liable to pay the affeffments, are confti- 
tuted judges and managers thereof. This being the cafe, there 
can be very little danger of abufive and oppreffive affefiments.in 
Scotland. I therefore repeat, with all due deference to your old 
and refpe€table correfpondent Agricola, that I fee no other way 
of obtaining juftice and equity, than by compelling the felfith 
and ungenerous to contribute a proportion, according to the laws 
of nature and religion, along with the humane and benevolent, 
who, upon many occafions, voluntarily fubmit to more than an 
equal fhare of the burden. 

I have learnt alfo that affeffments are common in feveral coun- 
ties in Scotland, without having produced thofe ferious evils fb 
much apprehended by Agricola. 

I am now fully difpofed to drop this amicable controverfy, 
which is here only renewed by accident. I was much pleafed to 
fee that Agricola readily entered into my ideas upon the fuggef- 
tion of parochial friendly focieties, If no further progrefs has 
yet been made in thefe defireable inftitutions, it is hoped the 
caufes of delay will fhortly be removed; and this falutary expe- 
dient for the fupport of the poor excite the intereft and attention 
of every well-wither to his country. 

I come now to a different fubje&t; a fubje&t which you very 
properly take notice of at the clofe of your leading article of in- 
telligence in laft Number, where you requeft your reporters to 
furnith information, in fo far as regards their refpeétive counties. 

You mention that a refpectable correfpondent in Berwickthire 
defires you to ftate, that the cottagers in that county had been 
affeffed for thefe two years paft in 4s. of window-tax, and alfo 
made liable to the dog-tax, while thefe taxes (fo far as he can 
jJearn) have not been levied in the conterminoys counties, or even 
in the metropolitan county, Mid-Lothian. 

It is added, that this tax has not been levied in the county with 
which you are conneéted, and feem to think it probable, that it 
has originated in a miftake of the Berwickfhire furveyor, he not 
having rightly comprehended the dire€tions from the Tax-office. 
I am forry to mention, that this obnoxious tax has been levied in 
counties very diftant from Berwickfhire. I am affured it has 
been levied in Ayrfhire and Dumfriesfhire. I prefume it has been 
alfo exa€ted in the ftewartry of Kirkcudbright, though, upon 
this, my information is not yet pofitive. In the county from 
which I write, it has been levied from thofe willing to ubmit 3 
and it isto be apprehended forcible meafures will be reforted to 
againft fuch as have not yet paid; and I believe it may be attri- 
buted to the humane indulgence of the gentleman who aéts as 
eolleétor, that fuch meafures have not yet been ufed. ' 
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I fhall fay nothing upon the fuppofed inconfiftency of affeffing ” 
one county, and exempting cthers; nor fhall I confider, that the 
Berwickthire furveyor has been miftaken; for I prefume if one 
county is liable, all are fo; and we fee that other furveyors have 
aéted in the fame way as the furveyor of Berwickfhire. But it is 
the tax itfelf of which I mean to difapprove as impolitic, vexa- 
tious, and unproductive. 

As far as my information goes, the act of Parliament impofing 
this tax is general for South and North Britain, and enacts, that 
a tax of 4s. be levied yearly from the occupiers of all houfes not 
paying according to the table of window-lights, provided the occu- 
piers are not in the character of paupers, or receiving relief from 
their refpective parifhes. In England, the impolicy and oppref- 
fion of this tax may not be fo generalty felt, as a confiderable 
‘proportion of the lower ranks in that country are occafionally ob- 
taining relief from their parifhes ; but in Scotland we all know, 
and my father Agricola and I agree upon that point, the propor- 
tion of houfeholders receiving relief from their parifhes, is com- 
paratively very fmall. By the ftrict interpretation of the aé, this 
{mall proportion only is exempted, and all others mutt be liable. 
I am further told, that the Barons of Exchequer for fome time 
difpenfed with the collection of this tax in Scotland; but that the 
year before laft they had declined difpenfing with it any longer, 
and fignified their pleafure that it fhould be levied. My informa- 
tion may not be exactly correét ; and thefe circumftances will be 
better known and underftood by many of your readers; but as I 
feel interefted in the fubje&t, I am induced to communicate my 
fentiments, in hopes of provoking difcuffion, and bringing for- 
ward additional information, whil{t, at fame time, I gratify my 
own feelings, by exprefling my earnett diflike to a tax refembling 
what I have heard of the detetted hearth-money of Ireland, or the 
capitation taxes of more arbitrary governments. 

To taxes we muft all patiently fubmit, and facrifice a part for 
the prefervation of the whole,; but every direét tax upon the 
lower clafles of the people ought to be avoided. Taxes upon ar- 
ticles of confumption are much lefs objectionable, becaule they 
are in fome meafure optional to the confumer; and a little time 
and ‘habit often renders them as produétive as if they were direét. 
This remark, though apparently fimple, is 7 no means my own, 
but has been made by fuperior obfervers. However, it will now 
only apply to the lower claffes in this country, and to them it will 
apply always. 

Thofe who have property to proteét and defend, and fuch as 
can afford to,indulge in the conveniences and luxuries of life, are 
generally fenfible that they ought and muft contribute to the fup- 
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port and neceflities of the ftate, both dire&ly and indireétly, 
But there is fomething extremely tyrannical and vexatious in ex. 
acting a dire€t tax from the man who depends alone for fubfitt- 
ence upon the earnings of his daily labour, and thefe earnings 
perhaps barely fufficient to procure for him and his family the 
common neceflaries of life. Granting that the great rife. which. 
has taken place in all kinds of wages, fhould ftill enable him to 
pay the tax, and live better than formerly when no tax was ex- 
acted ; yet his mind becomes difaffe€ted, and he feels difcontent 
at a government, the laws of which, he apprehends, are haraffing 
and eerie If, in time, he acquires capital, he becomes a 
fubject for taxation, both direét and indireét; and as he then 
looks to the ftate for prote€tion, and feels he has fomething at 
ftake, fo, he is willing to contribute his proportion along with o« 
ther good citizens ; but, until then, let no direét tax be charged 
upon him, but treat him with kindnefs and forbearance, as a 
member of fociety whofe willing fervices we are ready to reward, 
without demanding any direét deduction from the fruits of his 
ufeful induftry. Conduét fuch as this would render the ftate fe- 
cure of the attachment of the moft numerous clafs of the people; 
an object of all others the moft important to the fafety and pro- 
fperity of the empire, 

Direét taxes, then, upon the lower orders of the community, 
are evidently impolitic and vexatious; and as they can only be 
{mall, they are of courfe unprodudtive. 

A very trifling addition to fome of the more produ€tive taxés, 
by which fuch immenfe fums are already paid in to the treafury, 
would fcarcely be felt by the country, whilft this ill judged tax 
upon cottagers would be thereby done away, to the fatisfaction of 
every reafonable mind. 

I fpeak with the more confidence, that I have had frequent 
opportunities of obferving and ftudying the affeCtions and propen- 
fities of the lower orders of the. people. Honeft and humane 
treatment conftantly obtains their approbation and attachment, 
whilft the very fufpicion of injuffice or oppreffion roufes their 
indjgnation, and provokes their jealoufy. 

I am at a lofs to know whether your Berwickthire correfpond- 
ent takes in hinds, or yearly workers, under the general def€rip- 
tion of cottagers ; but in this county, feveral of the former have 
been charged. ‘This appears to be a vety rigid interpretation.of 
the act ; for a farmer’s fervant certainly belongs to his employer’s 
family, by whom he is fed and paid, and only lives in a cottage 
becaufe there is not room for him under the farmer’s roof. If 
the tax continues, it muft fall upon the farmer; for this the 
feryant will quickly take care of, at making his bargain, ana 
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will be a frefh burden upon agriculture, which already contributes 
perhaps more than a fair proportion. In this view, indeed, it 
muft be confidered as a new impolt upon the landed intereft ; 
for, though it may not be perceived at firt fight, every fpecies 
of taxation which affeéts agriculture, muft ultimately fall upon 
landlords, and diminith the value of their property. 

However, if the collection of it cannot be longer difpenfed 
with, we fhall hope foor to hear of the repeal of the a¢t by which 
it is impofeds; and I prefume a proper reprefentation of the evil 
ig all that is wanted to obtain redrefs. 

It appears that every one who pays this tax, and keeps a dog, 
is liable for the dog-tax alfo. Upon this I thall not fay much, 
being fenfible that many w/elefs dovs are kept, and are dangerous 
nuifances in the country. Befides, as this latter tax is in fome 
meafure optional to moft cottagers, it can be confidered the lefs 
oppreflive ; but fo much I am an enemy to all dire€ taxation 
upon the lower claffes, that I conftantly diflike the exa¢tion of 
road-money, or converfion-money for ftatute labour, from any 
but perfons of fubftance, and occupiers of lands. ‘What though 
the fcarcity of money, the neceflities of the country, or an at- 
tachment to ancient habits, formerly compelled us to call upon 
all ranks to affift with fuch public works, are we not at liberty, 
in the courfe of improvement, to difregard all felfith and illiberal 
arguments for commutations, and lay wholly afide what is incon- 
venient and irkfome, adopting boldly thofe alterations which we 
efteem moft conducive to public profperity and internal peace ? 

Our landlords require fome- powerful ftimulus to awaken their 
attention, and to excite amongft them the fame alacrity which on 
every oceafion characterizes our merchants and manufacturers. 
This you noticed, in pointed terms, in your leading article of in- 
telligence in lait Number, as well as on former occafions, in 
treating on the new property-tax. Landlords, however, feem to 
confole themfelves, that if their own remiffnefs fubjects their 
property to more than its own fhare of taxation, they obtain 
ample amends in the great advance of rents which has been hi- 
therto going on; and whilft taxes are accumulating upon them 
on the one hand, they are abundantly folicitous, and perhaps but 
too fuccefsful, in procuring the increafed means of difcharging 
them, and of living in fplendour and luxury, or hoarding up 
wealth which they are never to enjoy. 

With fentiments of duty and refpect for my father Agricola, 
and my warme(t approbation of the impartiality and ability dif- 
played by the Conductor of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

I remain yours, &c. 
Wigtonhire, Fune 1806, Acricora, Junior. 
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ACCOUNT OF HOLKHAM SHEEP-SHEARING. 


O fortunates nimium, fua fi bona norint, 
Agricolas ! Virc. 
O! happy, if he knew his happy ftate, 
The man who, free from bus’nefs and debate, 
Receives his eafy food from Nature’s hand, 
And juft returns of cultivated land—Darypen. 


Tue annual meeting and feftival, eftablifhhed by Tuomas Witttam 
Coxe Efg. for the encouragement of Agriculture, (the firft of fciences 
and fource of commerce), and for promoting more particularly the im- 
provement of Live Stock in this county, commenced on Monday, 23d June. 

Hocxuam, the celebrated and ‘ lov’d abode’ of this moft worthy 
man, has this week been the happy refort of the moft diftinguifhed pa- 
trons and amateurs of Georgic employments, and of many eminent pro- 
‘feffors of hufbandry and grazing in general. 

Before we enter into a defcription of the bufinefs and enjoyments of 
the meeting, we fhall here mention, that the following noblemen and 
gentlemen were amongft the number of thofe who attended the fheep-fhew. 

Earl Thanet, Earl Winchelfea, Earl Talbot, Lord Vifcount Anfon, 
Lord Somerville, Lord William Ruffel, the Honourable Colonel Fitz- 
roy, Sir J. H. Aftley, Sir John Sinclair, (Prefident of the Board of 
Agriculture), Sir Watkyns Williams Wynne, Sir Robert Harland, 
Sir John Wrottefley, Admiral Bentinck, Colonel Ifted, Colonel Mont- 
gomerie, Lieutenant-Coloncl Gordon, Colonel Beaumont, M. P. for 
Northumberland, Mr Francis M. P., Mr Bernard Howard, Mr Lam- 
bert, Mr Matters, Mr Swiftunoff, chamberlain to the Emperor of Ruf. 
fia, Mr Tollett of Staffordfhire, Mr Elman of Glynd in Suffex, Mr 
Buckley of Leicefterfhire, Mr Lloyd from Wales, Mr Malcolm of 
Warwickfhire, Mr Mofeley, Mr Bevan, Mr R, P. Jodrell, Mr G. 
Wyndham, Mr Pratt, Mr W. Hofte, Mr Plumptre, Mr Crowe, Mr 
Rithton, Mr Rolfe, Mr Bell, Captain Becher, Mr Poftle, Mr Pal- 
grave, Mr John Gurney, Mr Hampp, Mr W. Fotter junior, Mr Houff- 
man, Mr J. Herring, Mr J. Herring junior, Reverend St John Prieft, 
Reverend Mr Munnings, Mr Money Hill, &c. &e. &c. 

First Day—Monday, Fune 23. 

The company began to affemble at the Hall about ten o’clock, and 
wert introduced to Mr Coxe, who, attended by his numerous vifitors, 
foon after proceeded on horfeback to Mr Wright’s farm at Longlands 
in the Park, where feveral implements of hufbandry were exhibited. 
Mefirs Cordwell and Brewfter’s machine for dreffing corm was very 
much approved of, and confidered a mechanical improvement of real us 
tility. Mr Sheppard of Chippenham exhibited a cultivator, Mr Balls 
an irrigator, and Mefirs Mather & Browne a chaff-cutting machine.— 
A dibbling machine from London was condemned as imperfect. 

Mr Money Hill of Waterden, Mr Reeve of Wighton, Mr George 
of Dunflah, Mr Purdy of Egmere, Mr Davis of Burnham, and Mr H. 
Blyth of Burnham, thewed fome capital Southdown fheazling wethets 
in 
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in their wool, for the prizes. Mr Oakes of Burnham alfo fhewed a 

Southdown wether ; but being a two-fhear, was too old by a year to 

obtain the prize. Mr Reeve fhewed two fine Leicefter fhearling rams 

in their wool, and feveral’ pens of Southdown theaves (ewe hoggetts). 

Mr Johnfon of Kempfton fhewed a pen of Leicefter theaves, and Mr 

Mofeley a Suffolk boar, for the prizes. 

There was alfo a thew of Mr Coke’s Leicefter rams, two Spanifh 
rams, &c, &c. 

After viewing this excellent ftock, the gentlemen returned to the hall 
about four o’clock, where Mr Coke, in the moft fplendid and hofpitable 
manner, entertained 170 noblemen, gentlemen, and yeomen. 

After dinner, Mr Coke gave the following toafts :—Conftitution and 
King.—The Plough and the Fleece.—Small in fize and great in value.— 
Sir John Sinclair, Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, and fuccefs 
to the Inftitution.—Breeding in a// its branches ! 

The health of Mr Coke was drank with three times three. 

About fix, Mr Coke and his guefts rofe from table ; and in the evene 
ing there was a fale of his*fine Leicefter rams, which obtained the fol- 
lowing prices. 

SuesruwncG Leicesters. 
Weight of Fleece. Price. Weight of Fleece. Price. 

No.r. glibs. Soz. L.s 5 0 | No.4. glibs. ooz L.r4 14 
2. glib. ooz. 717 6 5- Slibs tg0z% 21 © 
3. tolibs. go0z. 23 2 © 

Two Sugar, Do. 

No.6. 6libs. roz. L.7 7 ©f No.3. 6libs. soz L.65 2 
9. G6libs. r10z 17 17 0 4« libs. Soz. 26 5 

8 slibssiz0z 8 8 o 5- glibs. 20z. 43 10 

AGep, Do. 
Nor. libs. ooz.L.rt 11 of No.7. 5libs. r10z. Lito 10 
2. 6libs. ooz 8 8 Oo 
Total, 2701. 78. 6d.—~Average, 1gl. 68. 3d. 
Tuespay, Fune 24. 
And now, of fnowy white, the gather’d flocks 
Are in the wattled pens innumerous prefs’d, 
Head above head: and, ranged in lufty rows 
The fhepherds fit, and whet the founding fhears. | Txomson. 

The fecond day’s bufinefs commenced with the fale of Leicefter 

theaves and ewes, which went off at the following prices. 
Leicester THeaves—One fhear. 

Lot 1. of five - L.16 16 of] Lot 5. ofthree - Lizg 8 
2.0fdo. - - 18 18 0 6. of do. - 36 15 
3.0fdo. - + 22 I O 7.0fdo. - 37 16 
4. of three - 39 18 o 8. of five - 22 1 

Lord Thanet was the principal purchafer. 
Ewes—Two fhear. 

Lot 1. of five - L.35 14 ©| Lot3.of fix - L.28 7 © 

2. of do. - 38 17 0 
Acep. 
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Acep. 
Lot 4. of five - L.so 8 of Lot8.offive - L.26 ¢§ g 
5- of do. . 53 11 0 g. of do, . 3413 0 
6. of do. - 37 16 © 10, oftwelve - 50 9 o 
9.0f do, + » 42 0 © 

Lord Thanet, and Mr Buckley of Leicefter, purchafed moft of the 
above. 

Immediately after the fale, Mr Coke and the gentlemen prefent 
mounted their horfes, and proceeded through luxuriant fields of fain. 
foin, to view his half-bred Marino lambs, (a crofs of the Spanith and 
Southdown), and alfo the drilling of turnip feed, and other operations 
of hnfbindry ; and from thence to Mr Wright's barn, where the men 
were clipping, ‘ with well guided fhears,’ Mr Coke’s extraordinary 
fine flock of Soathdowns; here, alfo, were to be fcen the implements 
of hufbandry, the pens of prize fheep, &c. and Mr Purdy’s remarkably 
fine fteers and heifers, of the Devonfhire breed. After a due examina- 
tion of the ftock, fleeces, &c. and alfo the premifes and agricultural 
arrangements, which areall on the moft contenient and extentfive fcale ; 
the vifitors returned to the manfion-houfe, where they were entertained 
in the fame fumptuous ftyle as on the preceding day, to the number of 
two hundred and feventy. 

After the ufual toafts, the health of Mr Coke was drank with three 
times three ; which toaft was re-echoed by the different parties in the 
flatue-gallery, the faloon, and the dining rooms, all which were com- 
pletely filled with his delighted guefts. 

Mr Coke then called upon Mr John Herring, jun. who produced 
three thawls, manufactured by Meff.) John Herring & Sons of Norwich, 
entirely of Mr Coke’s beautiful Southdown fleece, which obtained fuch 
general admiration, as to induce the company prefent to order many of 
the fame fabric. 

Mr John Herring, jun. introduced thefe thawls, by obferving, that 
having received a Southdown fleece from Mr Coke, weighing 4 libs. 
and of an exquifite texture, it was found fo applicable to the produce 
of yarn, that he was enabled to fabricate the fhawls he had then the 
pleafure of fubmitting to the approbation of the company, and that 
they not only did honour to the worthy donor of the feaft, but likewife 
exhibited another proof (amongit very many ) of his laudable endeavours 
to benefit the country. Mr Herring faid he could not conclude with- 
out offering alfo three other fpecimens, produced from Mr Tollett’s 
Spanifh fhearling. Although in the trial this wool was not found fo 
applicable to the manufaétures of Norwich as Mr Coke’s, yet that great 
credit was due to Mr Tollett, for the unwearied attention he had given 
to the growth ot that wool, which was adapted, in every refpeét, to the 
glothing counties. é 

Mr Coke then rofe, and expreffed his thanks to Mr J. Herring, for 
his extreme attention to, and able explanation of, the fubje&, and bege 
ged to propofe his health, with profperity to the Manufagtory of Nor- 
wich ; which was drank with three times three, Mu 

c 
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Mr Tollett faid he had tried all kinds of wool, and had proved that 
we can grow in this country, wool equal, if not fuperior, to the fineft 
Spanifh. The fhawls made of Mr Coke’s Southdown wool did infi- 
nite credit to the manufa€turers to whom he had recommended the ex- 
periment, which had exceeded his expeétations. Indeed, thefe fhawls 
were fo light and elegant, that he fincerely hoped our fair countrywomen 
would prefer fuch dreffes for the winter, and no longer expofe them- 
felves in muflins to thofe accidents from a devouring element, which 
had proved fo fatal to many of them. If this fuperior manufaéture 
was extended, Norwich would derive both honour and riches from Mr 
Coke’s improvements ; for, after the faireft trial, his Southdown was 
found to be more applicable to the fhawl manufa¢tory than the fineft 
Spanifh wool, or any mixture of it; and he felt more gratification from 
the fuccefs of this experiment, than if it had arifen from any wool which 
he (Mr Tollett) had brought here himfelf. 

This generous fentiment was warmly applauded, and Mr Tollett’s 
health, with thanks to him for his liberality and attention to the inte- 
refts of Norfolk and Norwich, was drank with three times three. 

{Mr Tollett has fold all his Marino wool at 4s. 6d. per lib., and his 

fleeces averaged 198. 6d. ] 

Mr Coke faid, he thought it neceffary to explain the reafon why he 
parted from his Leicefter theep, after having introduced them into this 
country. Many years ago, finding his Norfolk theep a vile degenerate 
breed, he hired a Leicefter tup of the late Mr Bakewell, to improve 
them ; and he advifed his tenants and the county to do the fame. A- 
bout fifteen years ago, Mr Elman, in a tour, vilited Holkham, and he 
was happy to fhew him and all other f{trangers every attention it was in 
his power to beftow. Mr Elman recommended him to introduce the 
Southdowns, arid he accordingly purchafed 500, which he fold in the 
county ; and he had eftablithed the breed againtt every prejudice. After 
a fair trial of thirteen’ years, he found the Southdowns more profitable 
than the Leicefter; and as farmers fhould always look to that which 
would pay them beft, he naturally preferred the Southdowns to the 
Leicefters, though he {till continued to think very highly of the latter 
in many refpeéts, and confidered the country much indebted to. Mr 
Bakewell for his attention to the improvement of ftock, and for whofe 
memory no one had a higher refpe& than himfelf. Mr Coke then ob- 
ferved, that though he had fucceeded fo well with his, Southdowns, 
yet he thought that a crofs of the Spanifh and Southdown might ftilt 
more profitable ; and as Lord Somerville and Mr Tollett had 

ud them to anfwer, he was refolved to give them a fair trial, for the 
benefit of the country at large. 

Tufday Evening. 
Sacz or Sournpows Tueaves, 
L. s d. 
Lots.often += 42 © ©} Lot.s5. of ten 
2.0ofdo, - 5210 2 6. of do, 
3. of do. 7 42 2 Q 7- of do, 
qofdo, -- 5432 Of] ‘8.08 five 
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Two-fhear Ewes. 
Lot 9. of five L.32 11 © | Lot to. of five L.31 10 © 
A three-year old Southdown ewe, 81. 8s. 
Sir W. W. Wyane, Sir R. Harland, and Mr M. Hill, were the prin. 
cipal purchafers. 
The bufinefs of this day concluded with the Lettinc of Sourtu. 

pown Tups. Aged. 
No. No. 
41. Fifteen guineas, hired by Mr Crowe 3- Forty guineas, hired by Mr Howard 
1%. Forty do. hired by Lord Anfon 9. Thirty-five do. 

7. Thirty do. hired by Sir R. Harland | 36. Thirty do. hired by Mr Lloyd 
33. Forty do. hired by Mr Reeve 15. Thirty do. hired by Lord Talbot 

Two-year old. 
No. No, 
27. Thirty-five guineas, hired by Sir R. | 12. Thirty guineas, hired by Mr Talbot 
Harland 19. Thirty do. ———— 

8. Thirty do. hired by Mr Dewing 14. Forty do. hired by Mr Seppings 

1. Forty do. hired by Mr Howard : 

* There were competitors for almoft every tup, which were drawn for 
at the above fixed prices. 

Tuirp Day.—Wednefday, Fune 25. 

The exhibition of the flaughtered carcafes of the theep for Prizes, took 
place this morning: and the following is an account of their weights, &c. 
Mr Coxe’s Southdown Ewes. 

No.1. ft. lib, | No.1. ft. lib, | No.2. ft, lib. | No.2. ft. lib. 
Tallow 1 2 | Entrails o 114 | Tallow 1 24] Entrails o 13 
Skin - o g | Carcafe 8 64] Skin - o 11 | Carcafe 7 135 
Pluck - 0 10 Pluck - o 114 & 

Mr Bell, of Wallington, having named the exact weight, won the 
{weepftakes. 

Mr Purpy’s Mr Davis’s Mr Biytn’s 
Southdown Wether. | Southdown Wether. | Southdown Wether. 
Tallow - 1 24| Tallow - 14 | Tallow 2k 
Skin - © gf| Skin - 9 | Skin 9 
Pluck - 013 | Pluck - 11 | Pluck 10 
Entrails - 1 1 | Entrails - 12 | Entrails 12 
Carcafe - 8 2 | Carcafe . 11 | Carcafe oO 
Live weight 12 § | Live weight 11 7 | Live weight 10 
Mr Georce’s Mr Purvy’s Mr Reeve’s 
Southdown Wether. Leicefter Wether. Leicefter Wether. 
Tallow - 1 2%] Tallow - «2 1 | Tallow - o 12§ 
Skin - ‘© 97% | Skin - o11 | Skin - © 1 

Pluck - © 114} Pluck - o124| Pluck © - 
Entrails .- 0 124 | Entrails - 2 3 | Entraile “- 
Carcafe - 7 5%|Carcafe - a1 g | Carcafe 
The reft of this morning (Wednefday) was dedicated to the trial of 
fome newly conftruéted ploughs and implements. Mr Parkinfon’s 
Spring or Rotheram plough was tried, under the immediate fuperin- 
tendance of Sir John Sinclair } but owing’to fome accident or other, it 
did not appear to anfwer the purpofe.—The Rev. Mr Barker of Swan- 
nington produced a moft beautiful inftrument, called a Dinanometer (an 
improvement 
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improvement on M. Regnier’s invention), for afcertaiving the draught 
of, and the power required to work, any machine or agricultural int- 
plement.—Mr Walker, of Norwich, who conftrudted this inftrument 
under the direGtion of Mr Barker, received orders to make feveral of 
them at 2 guineas each.—Mr Fuller of Wifbeach exhibited, for in- 
{pe&tion only, a machine worked by two horfes, called an Extirpator 
of Weeds.—Mr D. Thurfton of Burnham fold feveral of his improved 
machines for dreffing meal into, flour, from 8 to 18 guineas each.—Mr 
Malcolm, author of an excellent work, called the Compendium of A- 
griculture, exhibited a piece of marine foap, which will wath with fale 
water ; and from the great orders for which, from the Eaft India Com- 
pany, and other fervices, it is faid that the manufactory of it will pro- 
duce to the Earl of Warwick a profit of 10,000l. a year.—Mr Leo’s 
Garget Liniment for cows was much approved of, and it was propofed 
to give him the thanks of the Agricultural Society for his communication. 

About the fame.number of gentlemen dined at the Hall as on the 
firft day.— After the ufual toafts, and the health of the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland had been given, Mr Coxe proceeded to prefent the ele- 
gant Prize Curs, which had been adjudged to the fuccefsful candi- 
dates in the following order. 

To Mr Reeve of Wighton, for his Shearling Leicefter fat wether ; and 
for his Leicefter fhearling ram, two Silver Cups, value ten guineas each. 
When Mr Reeve took them in his hands, Mr Coke expreffed the plea- 
fure he experienced in prefenting them to one who fo well deferved 
them, and added, with great good humour, that he was happy in thus 
fending him away in his Cups ! 

To Mr H. Blyth of Burnham, for the beft Southdown fhearling fat 
wether, a filver cup value ten guineas. 

To Mr Johnfon of Kempiton, for the beft pen of ten Leicefter 
Theaves, a filver cup value ten guineas. 

To Mr Purdy of Egmere, for four pens of Southdown Theaves, a 
filver cup value ten guineas. 

To Mr Money Hill, for the beft Southdown fhearling ram, a filver 
cup value ten guineas. 

To John Mofeley Efg. of Tofts, a filver cup value five guineas, for 
his Suffolk boar. 

In prefenting the filver cup, value ten guineas, to Mr Beck of Weft 
Lexham, for irrigating 35 acres of meadow, which this year produced 
70 tons of hay, where only rufhes grew before, Mr Coke faid, that no 
county was more capable of this kind of improvement than Norfolk, 
and he hoped that landlords in general would give every encouragement 
to their tenants in this particular, which would ultimately render this 
county a perfe&t garden. —Mr Beck had been the firft to try the expe- 
timent, (under the direGtion of that able Engineer and Mineralogift, Mr 
Wm. Smith), at an expence of more than gool. ; but he had found fo 
much advantage to arife from it, that he had taken the whole expence 
upon himfelf, but which Mr Coke offered to detray, on certain condi- 
tions. —Mr Coke faid, he never prefented a Prize Cup with fo much 
fatisfaction ; for never was a premium fo well deferved. Mr Coke then 
Rave ag toalts—lariGation—and, an Laclofure of all Wattes! 
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Mr Coke next introduced and recommended Mr Smith (who has 
lately publifhed fome Obfervations on Irrigation, and is about to pub. 
lith a grand work on the Strata of England and Wales) to the no. 
tice and patronage of the county. Mr Smith has latcly preferved up. 
wards of 45,000 acres in this county from the inroads of the fea. 

With refpeé& to the premiums for encouraging improvements in ag. 
ricultural implements, there were none this year ‘that could claim the 
prize.—Cordwell and Brewfter’s winnowing machines were well con. 
ftru€ted, and fome of the other implements had alfo their refpective 
merits.—T oo much praife could not be givento the Rev. Mr Barker 
for his fuccefsful exertions of extraordinary mechanical abilities, in the 
‘produ€tion of an inftrument which Mr Coke faid, he confidered fo ex. 
cellent and applicable to agricultural implements, that he prefented Mr 
Barker with a moft elegant filver cup, with its cover. Mr Coke then 
gave—The fuccefsful candidates. 

Thefe were all the prizes for this year ; thofe for the next would be 
fettled at the next meeting of the Agricultural Society; to which time 
the adjudication of fundry premiums to thepherds was deferred. 

After the health of Mr Coke had been drank with reiterated applauf- 
es, the Rev. St John Prieft rofe, and holding in his hand the gold medal 
prefented by the Board of Agriculture to Mr Coke in March laft, ina 
well delivered addrefs, congratulated that gentleman on his acquifition 
of this premium, for his fpirited example and exertions in irrigation at 
Weft Lexham, thereby increafing the pafture of a county, where that 
important operation could be carried on with fo much effe& ; he alfo 
congratulated the county on this occafion, at a time when their worthy 
reprefentative had refufed more precious aud fplendid rewards, becaufe 
incongruous to his internal feelings ; and he felt the higheft fatisfaétion 
“in having ‘been appointed by the Norfolk Agricultural Society to come 
municate thefe fentiments to their highly refpe€ted Prefident. 

Mr Coke faid, that no one could feel this compliment more than he 
did himfelf; for no fituation was more defireable to him than that of be- 
ing the reprefentative of this county, whofe interefts he had ever en- 
deavoured to promote. He had oppofed the generally reprobated tax 
on private brewing, although brought forwasd by his friends.—Tt had 
been for the prefent abandoned ; and whenever it fhould be brought for. 
ward again, he fhouild give it ‘his moft ‘ftrenuous oppofition. He had 
ever aéted independently—he had never difguifed his opinions; and he 
would now fay, that ifany man could fave this country from the dan- 
gers which threatened it, and was entitled to their confidence, it was 
Mr Fox, whtom they would find the fame confiftent man, and fteady 
friend to the true interefis of the people whether in or out of power.— 
Mr Coke concluded by faying, that he fhould be happy to fee his friends 
with increafed numbers on this and every other occafion. 

The bufinefs ‘finally terminated with the fale of Mr*Coke’s Devon 
cows-and bulls, and the company departed highly gratified with the ob- 
je€ts which this magnificent houfe, extenfive park, and beantifal plan- 
tations had prefented, as well as with the liberality'and attention of its 
‘illuttrious poffeffor. 


BRANO# 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


General View of the Agriculture of Eaft-Lothian. Drawn up for 
the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture, from the Papers of 
the late RoBERT SoMERVILLE, E/guire, Surgeon in Haddington. 
1805. Sold by Nicol, Sc. London; Creech, Edinburgh ; 
Archer, Dublin. pp. 326. 


Tue original — of Eaft-Lothian, printed in t794, though 
viewed, by many people, as prefenting but an imperfect account of 
the hufbandry of that diftti€t, was, by others, confidered as a good 
quarry whence valuable materials might be digged, which, after 
being hammered, arid polifhed, and arranged, might be ufed 
with advantage on a future occafion. Such were our ideas when 
the original work appeared ; therefore we are glad to fee them 
realized. Much new matter, however, is incorporated with 
the old ftores; and, on the whole, a fatisfa€tory defcription of 
wb pattern county is now fubmitted to the confideration of the 
lic. : 

Though it is ftated, in the title-page, to be compiled from the 
pers of the late ingenious Mr Somerville, we underftand that 
alatge part of the work proceeded from a different fource. It 
is needlefs to mince matters. Mr.Somerville was, in 1800, em- 
ployed by the Board, to prepare a general view of Eaft-Lothian 
hufbandry for their infpection, and executed the greateft part of 
the firft feven chapters.. After his deceafe, the labouring oar was 
undertaken by a diffenting clergyman in the county, of confider~ 
able abilities, by whom, with the affiftance of fome friends, it 
was finifhed. Different opinions on theoretical pomts may be en- 
tertained from thofe profeifed by the author; but we are inclined 
to believe, that few of his facts will be diiputed or controverted. 

The firft chapter details the geographical {tate and circumftan- 
tes of the diftriét. Eaft-Lothian is one of the three counties 
comprehended under the common name of the Lothians. It is 
bounded by the German Ocean on the eaft, by the Frith of Forth 
on the north, and by Berwickthire and Mid- Lothian on the fouth 
and weft. Altogether, it contains about 190,000 ftatute Englifh’ 
ares, whereof 64 parts are arable, 20 parts hills or waftes, and 
16 parts meadow and low lying land, moft of which may, with 
more accuracy, be characterized as links upon the fea fhore, and 
moors fcattered through the arable diftri&t. ‘The climate is va- 

VOL. VII. NO. 27. a riabley 
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riable, and reafons are affigned for this variety. ‘The foil is, in 
moft places, well adapted to the growth of grain and vegetables, 
though, from the drynefs of climate, both grafs and turnips are 
precarious crops. ‘The furface is very uneven, rifing in fome 
places, ¢ven upon the coaft, to a confiderable height. Viewed 
from the moft elevated part of the Lammermuir diftri&, a rich 
and beautiful fcenery is prefented. From the top of Garleton 
hills, in the centre of the-county, a view equally delightful may 
be gained. In the author’s words, 

© Yt is fcarcely poffible to conceive a richer or more pleafing piéture 
than the county exhibits, viewed from this point, about an hour before 
funfet, in a fine harveft evening. The fields all round being covered with 
rich crops, the greateft part in theaves, convey an idea of the mof u- 
bounded plenty ; while the variegated appearance, fo common at that 
f€afon, upon the foliage of the trees and hedges, a part of which are 
then in a ftate of decay, jomed to the lengthened fhadow which diftin&- 
ly marks every enclofure and fubdivifion, and indeed almoft every foli- 
tary tree, exhibits every beauty that can be expected from the united 
effects of naturak advantages, highly improved by human induftry. 

‘ The fmoke rifing from the great towns and villages, and from every 
cottage, is diftin@ly feen ; and, by marking the abodes of every plough- 
man and cottager, gives the mind a warm intereft in the evening {cenes 
of that part of the community, who are deftined by Providence to con- 
ftant labour in raifing the neceffaries of life for the whole, and who, is 
the evenings, find an equivalent for the toils of the day, in. the undil- 
turbed poffeffion of domeftic enjoyment, arifing from the innocent prat- 
tle of their children, and the mutual exchange of their attentions and 
good offices, without which even the higheft fituations would be infup- 
portable.’ p. 12. 13. 

As to minerals, the county is full of coat and limeftone, arti- 
cles of infinite importance to the comfort of fociety and to the 
profperity of agriculture. With regard to water, except upon 
the fummits of fome of the ridges that run through the difind, 
every part may be faid to be well fupplied. ‘The river ‘Fyne runs 
through its centre, drives a number of mills, and has fome good 
falls on which machinery for manufatures might be ereéted: 

The ftate of property is next defcribed, from which it appears, 
that three fourths of the county belong to twenty-fix proprietors. 
A fhert account of the houfes of proprietors is given, and a more 
extenfive defcription of farm-houfes and offices follows, wherein 
we learn, that the farmers of Eaft-Lothian are generally well ac- 
commodated in thefe important particulars. Indeed, we are led 
to reckon the goodnefs or badnefs of farm-houfes and offices, 4 
{ure criterion whence agricultural profperity may be eftimated 

When treating of cottages, the author judicioufly obferves— 

* Some people have confidered the cottage fyftem of this, and vane 

ous 
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ous other diftri&s, as admitting of much improvement: they have 
infifted on the advantages of increafing theit number, and thereby pro- 
viding for the accommodation of people who might be employed in 
hand-hoeing, hay-making, and other neceffary operations: [f fuch per- 
fons were to refle& on what has generally happened, where extra cots 
tages were kept, they might fee caufe to change their opision, and 
leave matters to find their natural leveh In fa&, the cottages of this 
county are fufficiently numerous to accommodate the people who can 
be regularly employed ; and, unlefs work be furnifhed, how can an ad- 
ditional number be kept? No doubt, it would be defirable, at particu- 
lar feafons, fuch as fummer and autumn, to have a greater fupply of 
hands; but no farmer can keep fuch for a whole year, merely that he 
may have the benefit of their labour for three or four months. At the 
fame time, many farmers, who have more houfes than are required to 
accommodate their ordinary labourers, find it impoffible to get tenants 
for them ; becaufe the lower ranks, who muft truft to the public at 
large for employment, find it mote convenient to refide in villages, where 
they are at liberty to choofe their own employersi’ p. 49. 50. 

Farms appear to be increafing in fize, a circum{tance inevita- 
bly occurring when hufbandry is profperous. The author {tates 
the {maileft as paying 1col. of rent, while others are fo high as 
1scol. ‘The medium, he thinks, may be gool. We are inclined 
to rate it much higher. 

The original reporter of Eaft-Lothian, when treating of rent, 
gave it as his opinion, that one half in corn, and one half in mo- 
ney, was the moft equitable mode, both for proprietor and tenant. 
His fucceffor thinks differently, and affigns fubftantial reafons 
why the whole fhould be levied in money. He fays— 

‘ Formerly, a good deal of the rent of this, as indeed of every o- 
ther county in Scotland, was paid in produce, and continued to be fo 
till within the laft fifty years, when it was moftly converted into money ; 
and now nearly the whole rents of the county are paid in that way. 
Some proprietors, however, ate of opinion, that one half only fhould 
be paid in money, the other in kind; and affign, as a reafon, that the 
profit or lofs arifing from any material rife or fall in the price of grain, 
would, in that way, be equally divided between the landlord and tenant. 
Such a mode of payment is apparently founded in equity and common 
fenfe, and, fo far as plentiful crops and cheap markets are concerned, 
is highly favourable to the tenant 5 but, in unfortunate years, fuch as 
fome we have lately witnefled, in which the crops have been greatly de- 
ficient; and the prices uncommonly high, moft of the great farmers, 
efpecially thofe upon new leafes, would have been nearly, if not entire- 
ly, ruined by paying one half their rent in kind.’ ps 56. 57. 

Poor-rates, in the, Englith fenfe of the term, may be confider- 
ed as unknown in Scotland, though, in feveral diftri¢ts, affefl- 
ments, orie half of which are paid by the proprietor, and the o- 
fer half by the tenant, are not unfrequent. Indeed, fo long as 
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thofe who pay have the direction of the expenditure, there is 
{mail danger of affeffments arriving at a greater height than what 
is neceflary to meet the depreciation which has taken place, or 
may take place, in the value of money. In Eaft-Lothian, affeil- 
ments are trifling ; rarely, upon the tenant, exceeding a halfpenny 
on the pound of rent. 

To the circumftance of all land in the diftri& being poffeffed 
under fecurity of leafes, the author attributes its early improve- 
ment. ‘The endurance of leafes, he fays, was formerly 38, 57, 
or 63 years; but he adds, that, except in a few inftances, they are 
not granted now for a longer {pace than 19 or 21 years. Where 
land is in any thing like an improved ftate, either of thefe may 
be reckoned a fufficient number of years; but where the great 
and leading articles of improvement are wanting, a- much longer 
period is neceflary, otherwife improvements will either be imper- 
feétly executed,’ or negleéted altogether. ‘With regard to the co- 
venants betwixt the parties, the author feems to think that few of 
them are prejudicial to the farmer. A remark is made, which de- 
ferves the attention of agriculturifts. We thall give it in the au- 
thor’s own words. 

* Upon every farm, the ftraw and manure, at the expiration of the 

leafe, fhould be the property of the landlord, and by him conveyed, 
along with the buildings, to the incoming tenant, who, in his turn, 
fhould leave them to his fucceffor ; and all matters in difpute fhould be 
fettled, not between the outgoing and incoming tenant, but between 
the farmer and the proprietor. Such an arrangement would have a 
good effe& in more refpeéts than one ; whatever refentment the perfor 
quitting the poffeflion might entertain for the man who had fupplanted 
him, would be confined to his own mind, and, like moft of the angry 
paffions, where fcope is denied them, die away and be forgotten, while 
the fuperior means of his landlord would operate to make him fulfil his 
agreement without any difpute ; for there can be no manner of doubt 
that, upon many occafions, men, reckoning upon the uncertainty of 
the law, in contefts with their equals, even when they are doubtful of 
their right, would, without the fmalleft hefitation, give up the point 
to a fuperior, with whom they thought themfelves unable to contend. 
‘ € It is to be hoped, however, that this obfervation will be under- 
ftood, not as meant to fupport the oppreffion of the great, which their 
fuperior means gives them the power of doing, but as a mode of pre- 
venting the difputes of equals, who fo frequently come into courts of 
law from a difference of opinion, or a clafhing of interefts. To the 
honour of the proprietors of this county be it faid, that fewer attions 
have been brought againft tenants, for the laft 50 years, than in any 
diftri& in Scotland ; and in a great majority of fuch cafes the tenant 
has been to blame. 


* In regard to the rotation of crops, or the proportion of a 
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under particular crops during the whole of a leafe, any regulation of 
that kind, to thofe who are acquainted with country affairs, carries ab- 
furdity in the face of it. Innumerable circumftances concur, every year 
almoft, that oblige the farmer to depart from plans di€tated by the beft 
judgment, and to which his adherence would be attended with lofs to 
himfelf and the public. The confequence therefore of any covenant, 
binding a tenant to a particular rotation during the whole of a leafe, 
muft be extremely obvious: befides, the immediate advartage of good 
management is now fo well underftood, that ir is the intereft of every 
farmer to cultivate his land as highly as poffible to the lalt day of his 
pofleffion. Any reftriting claufes fhould be confined only to the latt 
four or five years of the leafe, and thould be dirc&ted chiefly to the 
quantity of grafs and fummer-fallow left ; to the flate of the land, when 
the grafs is fown out; the quality of the land upon which it is fown, 
and the quantity and kind of the grafs-feeds, 

* Before quitting a fubject of fuch importance, it may not be im- 
proper to hint, that much benefit might arife from a general plan of 
leafes being drawn up, not by men of the law, as they generally are, 
but by the proprietors and farmers, who certainly are the belt judges 
of country affairs. Leafes of that kind would contain no perplexing 
¢ovenants, and, like our prefent fyftem of morals, would oblige the te- 
nant to nothing but what was obvioufly calculated to promote his owa 
intereft. Indeed, if it is ever wifhed that the advantage of proprietor 
and tenant fhould be united, which they certainly ought to be, no me- 
thod appears fo well calculated to promote that purpole, as by having a 
form of leafes, containing every neceflary regulation, fuited to the cir- 
cumftances of the county, drawn up under the eye of a committee of 
the moft refpe&table proprietors and farmers.’ p. 62—64. 

Upon the feétion of Expenfe and Profit, the author fpeaks like 
a man of fenfe and obfervation. Some of his brethren drew 
bills on their imaginations, when difcufling thefe points. 

* Upon the fubje& of expenfe and profit, it is obvious that no fur- 
veyor, be his abilities what they may, will ever be able to procure in- 
formation fufficiently accurate to meet the public eye; the expenfe in 
every inftance depending upon the mode of management ; and the pro- 
fit, upon good or bad feafons combined, with that management ;, toge- 
ther with climate, diftance from markets, and ‘many other circum- 
ftances. Upon the beft arable lands, the expenfe of flocking a farm 
of 200 acres may be about 1200). ; but if the farm is foul with weeds, 
or very much out of order, confiderably more outlay will be required 
for the firft four or five years of the leafe. In fome of the reprinted 
furveye, ftatements of expenfe and profit are given, with much ap- 
pearance of accuracy ; but, however well fuch flatements may look. up- 
on paper, it is obvious they cannot bé correct, as no two farms of the 
fame extent will be found to agree. - It “is certain, that,, owing to the 
capital employed, and the fKill and, enterprize by which the Eaft Lo- 
thian farmers are fo eminently diftinguifhed, the expenfes of manage- 
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qment are greater than in almoft any other dilriG ; and it is to be hoped 
that the attendant profits are in proportion ; otherwife thofe concerned 
would neceffarily fuffer in che firt inflance, and agriculture be ultimate. 
ly injured.’ p. 64. 65. 

Hufbandry implements are next defcribed. Thefe are claffed 
under five heads: 1. Implements for tillage: 2. Implements for 
fowing : 3. Implemcnts for weeding : 4. Implements for cutting 
down, and carrying the crop; And, 5. Implements for feparat. 
ing grain from the ftraw, and cleaning it for market, Under the 
lait head, a long account is given of the invention of the thrafh- 
ing machine, chiefly compiled from the account given in Weft 
Riding of York furvey. Indeed, almoft the whole of the ac 
counts, Jetely publifhed, of this important invention, are drawn 
from the fame fource, though their authors, in fome cafes, have 
not had the candour to acknowledge with whofe heiter they 
ploughed. The latt paragraph of this fe€tion contains an appeal 
to the public, which we truft will have a fuitable effect. 

‘ Upon the feelings of a great and generous nation, ever ready to 
patronize and reward genius, it is hoped the hiftory now given of Mr 
Meikle’s invention will not be loft, and that he will ftill have the fatis. 
faction of knowing that hig countrymen are by no means infenfible of 
the advantages derived from his labours. Should any meafure of remu- 
neration be adopted, it will perhaps give the promoters an additional 
intereft in its fuccefs, when they learn, that this refpeQtable character, 
though in the 86th year of his age, is in full poffeffion of his faculties, 
and likely to live many years.’ p. 80. 

The fixth chapter is on enclofing. Here we muft remark, that 
the author’s fentiments are rather unfavourable to enclofing, at 
leaft in fuch a county as Eaft Lothian, where the growing of Corn 
is the chief objeét; but, on the other hand, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that where neceflary, it fhould be executed on dur- 
able principles. After defcribing the manner in which cattle 
and fheep were attended at the beginning of the la{t century, 
he goes on with ftating the progrefs of enclofing fince thy 

eriod. 
a That fuch was the ftate of Scottifh hufbandry at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, is confirmed both by traditionary and written 
hiftory. About the year 1720, the firit enclofures by farmers were ¢x- 
ecuted on the eftate of Ormifton, under the aufpices of the celebrated 
John Cockburn, whofe memory will long be refpefted by Scottifh ag- 
riculturifts ; but, though the practice was imitated by fome, mgre than 
forty years elapfed before it became general. About 1745, the barony 
of Byres was let, by the late Earl of Hopetoun, under improving leafes ; 
and, at this time, it is the moft. regularly enclofed eftate in the county. 
Sipce the middle of the century, the praétice has, extended rapidly, and 
there are few arable farms in the lower diftris which are not-at Ry 
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tially enclofed. Even the land upon the coaft, which continued 
Jonger than the interior in an open-field ftate, has lately received this 
improvement to a confiderable extent. 

« It would be faying too much, however, to affirm, that fences have 
always, in this county, been conftructed on right principles, or pre- 
ferved afterwards with {ufficient care ; in fact, the very reverfe has been 
frequently the cafe, and it is not difficult to difcover the caufe. 

« Eaft Lothian, generally fpeaking, may ‘be regardéd rather as a corn 
diftri&, than one either naturally or artificially calculated for rearing or 
feeding cattle or fheep. To the mere corn farmer, enclofures are fel- 
dom attended with much advantage, fometimes with pofitive lofs ; one 
fo circumftanced is not therefore ftimulated’ by his intereft to pay fuch 
attention to his fences, as a perfon employed much in grazing. It ia 
doubtful, indeed, in many cafes, whether, where corn is the great ob- 
jet, the advantages of enclofing be equal to the expenfe, efpecially 
taking into account the wafte of grouad which is a concomitant 
of the practice. A tenant, who holds on nolonger a tenure than a 
leafe of 21 years, cannot be reimburfed for the expenfe of erecting fens 
ces, and, therefore, pays little attention to. an improvevement which 
can at beft yield him but little benefit. Obliged by his leafe to enclofe, 
he accounts it a burden, from which the landlord may ultimately derive 
advantage, but from which he can expe none himfelf. He therefore 
makes his fences in the eafieft manner poffible, and pays little attention 
to them afterwards; at his departure, he may be obliged to pay, for the 
deficiencies, a fumy of money which, however large, is feldom fufficient 
to put the fences in the condition fpecified in the original agreement. 

‘ The Earl of Hopetoun judged very wifely, when he let the barony of 
Byres, The leafes were for twenty-one years, renewable twice, on 
paying a fine, and having the eoclofures in a certain ftate, when the re- 
newal was required. By this mode, intereft and duty became fo con- 
nefted, that the former was a fofficient motive for the performance of 
the latter, whether enclofures were or were not beneficial to the fyftem 
of hufbandry purfued. 

‘ Were we to give an opinion upon the fubje&, it would be, that 
tnclofures, where neccffary, fhould be executed by the proprietor, who 
has a permanent intereft in their fuccefs, and ultimately reaps all the 
benefit. The tenant’s capital fhould be referved entirely for the culti- 
vation and improvement of the foil ; if it be diverted to other purpofes, 
and laid out in works which, at belt, yield but a diftant profit, he is 
rendered fo ‘much the lefs able to accomplith what properly belongs to 
him. If landlords choofe, however, to devolve this work upon their 
tenants, the plan of the Earl of Hopetoun particularly deferves their at- 
tention, as beft calculated to fecure the end which they have in view. 
ln fhort, if it be defired to have land fubftantially enclofed, it mutt 
cither be done at the proprietor’s expenfe, or a fair profpe& of remune- 
vation held out to the tenant. When ground is once enclofed in a pro- 
per manner, landlords fhould way that the fences are not fuflered 
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to fall into decay ; it is not fufficient that an outgoing tenant pay a fum 
of money, in lieu of repairs, which may never perhaps be properly ex. 
ecuted.’ p. 82. 83. 84. , 

The chapter on arable land is undoubtedly not the leaft important 
branch of the work. The firft feétion is on tillage, from which it ap- 
pears, that, feventy years ago, nearly all the ridges in the county 
were of a ferpentine form, though now they are generally ftraight 
and regularly formed to different breadths, according to the na 
ture of the {pbfoil on which the furface is incumbent. The fe. 
cond fection is on fummer-fallowing, a practice introduced about 
the beginning of laft century, though the difputed point by whom 
it was introduced is lefs undetermined. No.doubt a defcription 
of the praétice is of greater utility to the public than a controverfy 
concerning him who introduced it; and this defcription is given 
with confiderable precifion. The rotations generally adopted are 
next entered upon; and thofe are detailed as relative to dry gra- 
velly loams, deep loams on a dry bottom, heavy loams on a re- 
fentive bottom, thin clays and links. It is impracticable for us to 
do more than merely mention thefe things, the limits of our work 
being inadequate to’a more particular analyfis. It may be obferv- 
ed, in general, that the author is friendly to the alternate lyftem, 
though he admits that, in certain cafes, crofs-cropping has been 
fuccefsfully praétifed. 

The crops commonly cultivated are next detailed, together with 
thofe feldomer attended to, namely, cabbages, carrots, rape, 
woad, and lucern, The different proceffes of management of 
thefe crops, particularly of wheat and turnips, are amply illuf- 
trated. In fhort, with the practical farmer, this chapter mutt be 
eftimated as the moft valuable part of the publication, 

In the original report to the Board, it was ftated, that potatoes 
were introduced into this country from Ireland during the year 
1740, when an uncommon fcarcity prevailed. We always ful- 
pected that there was an error in this ftatement, and are now fa 
tisfied of its being nothing but an old wife’s ftory, though repeat- 
ed in the prefent publication. In the Caledonian Mercury of 
‘Tuefday 214t November 1721, which lately fell into our hands, 
we obferve that Archibald Sheil in the Covenant Clofe, advertifed 
potatoes for fale in bufhels, pecks, or fmaller quantities. - Perhaps, 
at that time, this valuable root was only cultivated in gardens, 

The management of grafs land forms the fubje& of the eighth 
chapter. ‘This is feparately confidered under the heads of, 1. Natu- 
yal meadows and paftures; 2. Artificial grafles; 3. Hay harvett. 
We do not perceive any thing of much importance urged on either 
of thefe. The fourth fe&tion is on Grazing, which the author 
fates as not carried on to the fame extent as in the counties of 
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Berwick and Roxburgh. We may add our hopes, that it never 
will be carried on to the like extent as in thefe counties, becaufe 
fuch a change of fyftem could alone be occafioned by a previous 
change in the political and focial {tate of the country. As long as 
the metropolis remains in a flourifhing ftate, fo long muft the cul- 
ture of grain be predominant with Eaft Lothian farmers, becaufe 
a ready market is thereby furnifhed for the articles produced. We 
grant that, if butcher meat fhould rife in price, and the price of 
grain be kept down to pleafe the foolith notions of our manufac- 
turers, the hufbandry of Eaft Lothian may gradually take another 
bias. Butcher meat cannot be imported from foreign countries, 
what is proper for fhipping excepted; therefore it muft always 
maintain a price proportionable with the demand: whereas corn 
is an article capable of being brought in perfeétion from any 
diftance ; confequently, cannot rife in price in proportion with 
the demand, unlefs the trade meets with greater protection than 
has hitherto been conferred on it. 
Eaft Lothian does not make a great figure in the articles of 
Orchards and Woods; therefore thefe two chapters fhall remain un- 
noticed, ‘The eleventh chapter is on Wafte Lands, which, for the 
honour of the county, is not a prominent fubjeé&t. The wafte 
land that remains, is chiefly confined to the diftri€t of Lammer- 
muir, which certainly, in few cafes, can be profitably cultivated. 
In that diftri& a large common, originally granted to the town of 
Dunbar, is fituated, which, by ufe and wont, has become the 
property of the neighbourhood. That it would bef public ad- 
vantage to have it held in feveralty, is oo 3 becaufe, pof- 
feffed by all, it gives benefit to none. “aking the Scotch act of 
1695 into confideration, we are fully of opinion that the interfer- 
ence of the Legiflature is neceflary, before a divifion could be ac- 
complifhed, though the author ftates, that no lefs a man than Mr 
Mathew Rofs has given a contrary opinion. The benefit of com- 
mon land is well explained in the following paragraphs. 
¢ In the Lammermuir diftrié& there is a common, faid to contain not 
lefs than 4000 acres, belonging to the royal burgh of Dunbar. It 
feems to yield no other advantage to the town than that of affording a 
holiday ride to the burgefles once in feven’ years, when they examine 
the marches. It does not feem clearly underftood how far the right to 
this common extends. In former times all the proprietors of land with- 
in the prefbytery of Dunbar were fuppofed to have a fervitude upon it ; 
_and accordingly, during thofe months of the year, when the farmers had 
little to do, fummer-fallowing being little prattifed, they were accuf- 
tomed to fend their. horfes, from all quarters, thither to graze. No 
péerfon now lays claim to that privilege, except the farmers in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and who patture their fheep and cattle on it. 
“¢ Some parts of thié extenfive’ watte feem to be capable of cultiva- 
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tion ; but it is very probably condemned to perpetual fterility. It can. 
not, as is fuppofed, be divided by the confent of all parties having ine 
tereft, or by a fpecial a& of Parliament for the purpofe ; the former of 
thefe it would be calculating too much upon the good fenfe aad good 
nature of mankind to expeét, and the latter might coft more than the 
value of the fubje&. In its prefent ftate, it is worth little to any perfon ; 
it may be doubted, whether it does not produce more hurt than benefit 
to the farmers who fend their flocks to it. A little more rent may no 
doubt be paid for the neighbouring farms, on account of this fuppofed 
privilege ; a temptation is at the fame time held out to keep rather more 
flock on them than they can well fupport, while the number of avimals 
fent to pafture on the common, renders it impoffible for any of them to 
obtain tufficient food. Thefe things have uniformly happened in the 
cafe of every common where a flint has not been eftablifhed ; and there 
is no reafon to fuppofe that the farmers who live conterminous to the 
common of Dunbar, will efcape evils which unfortunately have befallen 
ail others who were placed under fimilar circumftances.’ p. 168—170, 

Indifputably, it is one of the firft objects of good hufbandry to 
free the ground from fuperfluous moifture ; therefore, we are well 
pleated to notice, that this practice, as might be expeéted, is particu- 
jarly attended to in Eaft Lothian, From local knowledge, we are 
fufhciently informed, that in no part of Britain are the headland 
and gaw furrows more’properly cleaned out, than in that county ; 
and we have obferved on the wetteft clay farms, even after a con- 
tinued rain of feveral days, that not a drop of water was ftanding 
whilft the furrows were regularly difcharging the fuperfluous 
moifture at the different cuts or outlets, as faft as it advanced. 
Draining of a-different kind is alfo affiduoufly practifed, where 
under-water. or fpouts prevail, which, almoft in every cafe, 
are carried off by means of drains of different fizes, accord- 
ing to foil and other circumftances. Thefe drains are filled 
with ftones gathered from the land; or, where they cannot be 
obtained, with thorns and branches of trees, which, carefully 
packed, are little inferior. ] 

We do not believe that paring and burning are practifed in Eaft 
Lothian; and yet the author makes a very decent fection up- 
on thefe operations. We never could afcertain the extent of 
wifdom which guided the Board when they prefcribed the like 
number of chapters and fe€tions for each report, becaufe fcarce 
two counties are exaétly under the fame circumftances. 

Weeding is the fubject of the next feétion; and here the author 
illuftrates the fuperiority of Eaft Lothian hufbandry in a perfpi- 
cuous manner. Before defcribing the modus operandi, he ftates 
the advantages of removing the Rise inhabitants of the foil 
in a fatisfactory way. 

¢ This operation is of fo much importance, in agriculture, that 
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well deferves to be treated as a feparate branch of improvement ; at the 
fame time, it is fo much attended to in Eaft Lothian, as to merit par- 
ticular notice in a furvey of that county. The clearing of the land 
from weeds is fo effential to good hufbandry, that, if it be neglected, 
we may fafely pronounce it impoffible to carry on any other operation 
to advantage. ‘The farmer who does vot clean his land, can never reap 
good crops from tt, never fo good, at leaft, as he might obtain. He 
may bettow pleaty of manure, and he may reduce his ground to a fine 
mould, in order that bis plants may readily extend their roots in fearch 
of the nourifhment which he provides for them; but every weed left in 
the foil muft take fo much from the artificial plants which it is his objeé& 
to rear, The natural inhabitants of the foil will have their full thare 
of every benefit beftowed, if the ftrangers placed among them fhould 
ftarve. The manure beftowed, in fuch circumftances, may be regarded 
as in a great meafure thrown away; one half of it would unquettion- 
ably produce greater effe& if enjoyed exclufively by the ufeful plants, 
In truth, it not unfrequently happens, that very rich fields, overrun 
with weeds, yield much worfe crops than others of a far inferior qua- 
lity, which are kept clean.’ p. 176. 

The fubject of manuring is afterwards entered upon. It would 
appear that the Eait Lothian farmers are now much more atten- 
tive to gpliecting, preparing, and applying manures, than former- 
ly. They cut their corn crops low, and thereby provide an in- 
creafed quantity of materials, They prepare thefe materials with 
greater accyracy, confequently ufe them with greater fuccefs; and 
they apply them with frugality and minutenefs, of courfe, with more 
advantage to the foil and the different crops that are to be culti- 
vated, Limesis alfo extenfively ufed ; but, what is rather furpriz- 
ing, the quantities beltowed.ypon an acre of ground are double, 
in fome cafes quadruple, what is applied in other counties. 

Chapter 13.1s on Live Stock. It does not appear that the breed- 
ing fyftem is much attended to im Eatt Lothian; but, on the con- 
trary, that black cattle, fheep, and hories, are generally got from 
other diitri€ts. ‘The black cattle are generally purchafed at the 
Falkirk Tryfts, and at Hallowfair in Edinburgh ; wintered in the 
{traw yards, and fed next fummer on grafs. ‘The theep are either 
ewes of different breeds purchafed for the fake of rearing lambs 
for the butcher, after which the mothers are kept on till ready 
for the fhambles; or wedders, chiefly from the North Highlands, 
fed on turnips, which are fold when fat in the {pring months. In 
the mountainous or Lammermuir diitrict, theep, both of the Foe 
reft and Cheviot kinds, are bred, together with a few black cattle. 
As to,horfes, three fourths of thofe employed are purchafed from 
the welt country dealers as wanted, it being by many perfons 
thought. more convenient and cheap to purchate than to breed this 
weful animal. 

When 
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When difcuffing the fe€tion on horfes, the author offers the 
following obfervations, which are ftri€tly applicable to the econo- 
my of Eaft Lothian. 

¢ One will hardly be at a lofs to determine the character of a farmer, 
from the condition of his horfes. Very fine high fed horfes, exhibiting 
an appearance of being prepared for the market, may rather fogpel the 
idea of idlenefs than of labour; but, on the other hand, lean fpiritlefs 
creatures, worn out by toil and hunger, are the certain indications of 
a bad farmer, of one who is not thriving, and does not deferve to 
thrive. The man, who ufes bad inftruments, cannot have his work 
well done ; and one important and primary ftep towards good farming, 
is to keep the labouring ftock in good condition. Horfes, regularly 
fed and regularly wrought, will perform a great deal of labour, without 
falling off, either in ftrength or appearance ; it is of great importance, 
therefore, to diftribute the labour as equally as poflible, through the 
various feafons of the year, and if, as muft fometimes be the cafe, an 
extraordinary exertion ought to be made, it is of importance that the 
animals are in a proper condition for making it. When horfes do fall 
off, it requires much more to reftore them, than might have Rept them 
in a good condition.” p. 197, 198. 

Hogs are kept in confiderable numbers; and fome farm yards, 
where attention is paid, are known to yield a handfone return 
from this apparently nafty animal. Every farm fervant is allowed 
to keep one; and in this way their families are greatly benefited. 
Poultry are kept of late on a fmaller fcale than formerly; and, in 
our author’s opinion,.a pofitive lofs is fultained by thofe who keep 
them, unlefs they are fed at the expence of others. He declares 
war againft pigeons ; and, though the fentiments offered concern- 
ing that bird are perfectly corre&t, yet-we think his obfervations 
might have been reftri¢ted within narrower bounds, without in- 
jury to his argument. He is not more friendly to rabbits, and 
thinks ‘ it probable that a rabbit, which fells at fifteen-pence, 
cofts the public half a crown.’ The improved fyftem of huf- 
bandry, he confiders as unfriendly to bees; and, on this point, 
we believe he is not miftaken. 

The 14th chapter is on Rural Economy. Im the firft feétion, 
the author treats of fervants and labour, and affords ftrong argu- 
ments why all fervants ought to be paid in ind, rather than in 
money ; but ‘we fhall let him {peak for himfelf. 

‘ The far greater part of the regular labour is performed by married 
fervants, called Ainds ; a clafs more numerous here than in other dif. 
ariés. Thefe dwell in houfes provided by their mafters, and receive 
aheir wages, wholly or chiefly, in kind; the circumftanees are fo com- 
fortable, under which they are generally placed, as to fecure @ full fup- 
ply offuch fervants at all times. Irideed, it is univerfally confidered, 
and certainly is, an obje& of great importance to have a fafficient num- 
ber 
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ber of fervants of this defcription for working the horfes. They are 
more fteady generally than young men; their families, and the property 
which they have acquired, give them a fort of intereft in their fituation, 
and afford fome fecurity for their continuing longer in their place. 

‘ The hind occupies a houfe, provided by his matter, for which his 
wife works in harveft ; he has a cow kept all the year round ; generally 
ten bolls of oats, three bolls of barley, two bolls of peas, all of the 
beft quality upon the farm, feed corn excepted. He has likewife one 
peck of flax-feed fown, and about the fixteenth part of an acre of 
ground, well prepared and fufficiently dunged for planting potatoes. 
His fuel is carried ; he has his viétuals during harveft, which is always 
four weeks, fometimes fix ; and when he carries corn to market, he has 
an allowance, provincially called mags. Thofe, who are employed in 
fowing and building the corn-ricks, have, befides the ordinary wages, a 
pair of thoes and half a boll of wheat. On all well managed farms, 
the labour is carried on regularly at fet hours: and though it is not un- 
derftood that fervants who work horfes are abfolutely exempted from 
extra work, yet they are very feldom required to do any thing of this 
nature. 

* It is evident, that the value of a hind’s wages, in money, cannot be 
accurately ftated ; that muft vary according to the market price of the 
articles, ‘in which he. is paid. On an average of fome years paft, it 
could not be lefs than twenty-five pounds Sterling per annum. 

© The circumftance, which deferves particular attention with regard 
to this clafs, and which renders their condition fo much more comfort- 
able than that of the labourers in many other places, is their receiving 
payment of their wages in the neceffaries of life. They are far more 
comfortable than thofe, who receive the fame rate of wages in money, 
any where; they are generally more faithful to their employers, and in- 
finitely more attentive to the intereft of their families. —They have all 
the neceffary articles of food continually at hand, and feldom need to 
purchafe any thing confiderable, except fhoes. Their wives make linen 
from their own flax fufficient for their families, and often cloth for 
other articles of drefs. The quantity of corn which they can afford 
to fell, with the furplus produce of their cows and hens, brings them 
as much money as fully anfwers every demand, and enables them to give 
a better education to their children, than is fometimes obtained by per- 
fons confiderably above their condition, in fome other parts of the 
ifland. There are few of this clafe, in Eaft Lothian, who cannot read ; 
moft of them can write a little; none of them fail to have their children 
inftru€&ted in thefe neceflary branches of education, while many of them 
get them taughta few of the rules of arithmetic. One fees, about 
every farm-houfe, a number of children vigorous and healthy, decently 
clothed, aud exhibiting every appearance of being well fed. Not ag 
inftance occurs of aay of thefe people foliciting relief from the public, 
unlefs when they are, by-fome accident, difabled from future labour, 
er overtaken by the infirmities of age.—Indeed, the times which are 
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hardeft for the lower claffes, in general, are ufvally favourable for them ; 
becaufe the cotn and other articles which they have to fell bears a better 
price, while what they have to purchafe is not fo much affeéted, ’ 
p- 207, 208, 209. 

The next chapter is on Political Economy, as conneéted with 
agriculture. ‘The important fubje& of public roads is firft invef- 
tigated, and a kind of hiltory given of the different a€ts of Parlia- 
ment paficd for repairing thofe in Eaft Lothian. Strangers often 
remark, and we believe with much truth, that the roads in Eaft 
Lothian are inferior to thofe of other counties, which remained 
longer in a neglected ftate. Without entering upon that queftion, 
it is enough to fay, that many places of the great line of poft- 
road, which runs through the county, difplay neither fcience nor 
genius, in the method taken to repair them. It would not be 
difficult to mark the fource whence originates fuch a lamentable 
deficiency; but this is foreign to our prefent purpofe. 

The advantages of regular markets, at which agricultural pro- 
duce may be difpofed of, and the benefit derived by farmers 
from the weekly market at Haddington, ate well defcribed. In 
faét, the market at Haddington is a ftrong fupport to Eaft- 
Lothian hufbandry, and gives it a {pring which that of no other 
county in Scotland enjoys in the like extent: Perhaps the quef- 
tion, Whether it would be for the public good; were all grain 
expofed in the public market? is laboured too much: The negative 
is abundantly evident, to any perfon acquainted with fuch bufi- 
nefs; and thofe of a different defcription will not be eafily driver 
out of their foolifh notions. 

In the fixteenth chapter, the author, when treating of agricul- 
tural focieties, feems to think that more ufeful information may 
be gained by attending the dining-clubs at Haddington, on a 
market-day, than at meetings profefledly held for difcuffing 
agricultural fubjects. We perfectly concur with him in thefe 
fentiments, and that for the very reatons afligned, viz. that great- 
er freedom and eafe, confequently, a greater latitude for reimark, 
neceflarily prevails at fuch clubs, than at meetings managed in a 
forma} manner; where, unlefs fome perfon of activity take the 
lead, and has influence enough to fecure the attention of his 
neighbours, the members may wrangle for a few hours, and part 
as wife as they met. 

On the difcrepancy of weights and meafures, the author makes 
a number of uleful obfervations. ‘The like remark is applicable 
to his:account of the practice adopted for ftriking the annual fiars 
of grain, which he thinks fhould be amended. 

* Chapter 17th, treats of the obftacles to improvements. Here, 
the author allows that fewer obftucies to improvement prevail in 
Eaft 
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Eaft Lothian, than in moft other counties; but ftill, he confiders 
feveral praétices as hoftile to improvement, which might be re- 
moved without leflening the intereft of proprietors. He af- 
fumes, as a firft principle, that, whatever deters the tenant from 
laying out his capital ftock, muft operate as an obftacle to the 
improvement of the foil. Reafoning upon this principle, he fets 
down the practice of Scotland, whereby farmers are prevented 
from fubfetting their farms, as inimical to the profperity of agri- 
culture ; and affigns a number of reafons in favour of their en- 
joying fuch a liberty, which appear to us founded in truth. In- 
deed we could at no time difcover what advantage it was to 
proprietors to reftri€t them from fuch a liberty ; and are fatisfied, 
that, till the leafe of land is equally a marketable article with the 
fee-fimple or freehold thereof, improvement will not be carried to 
its utmoft height. 

The general claufe in teafes, binding tenants to manage accord- 
ing to the rules of good hufbandry, is alfo viewed as unfriendly to 
improvement, in fo far as it tends to prevent capital {tock from 
being carried to the practice of agriculture. The author juitly 
remarks, that, whilft the general claufe binds a farmer to do no- 
thing, it may be interpreted in fuch a way as to make him do 
every thing. He adds, 

¢ If a landlord conceive a diflike to his tenant, or imagine that he is 
not managing properly, the rules of good hufbandry afford him conve- 
nient ground for an aétion ; and the mifchief of fuch litigations is, that, 
though they may be carried on long, and greatly to the injury of both 
parties, they never determine any thing in the end; they are not decid- 
ed on any general fixed principle, either legal or agricultural.’ p. 263. 

The entail laws are alfo regarded as oppofing improvement. 
The proprietor who poffeffes under a ftri€t entail, is certainly no 
more than a mere liferenter; and his object, efpeciully if he has 
no heirs of his own body, muit be limited entirely to what the 
ground will yield him in the ftate wherein ir is placed at the 
time; becaufe he knows well, that any improvements he can 
make, even under the provifions of the a& 1770, will not reim- 
burfe him for fuch outlays and advances as he may be neceflitated 
to make before they are execyted. The mode ot letting land by 
receiving private offers, is alfo viewed as againit the intereft of 
farmers, and contrary fo every eftabiifhed cuftom in other lines of 
bufinefs. In fhort, fays the author, 

* Every thing that tends to difcourage the profeflion of a farmer, to 
embarrafs his exertions, diminifh hie fair profits, or leffen his aflurance 
of reaping the full benefit of all his labour and expenfe, mult be regard- 
ed as hoftile to improvements in agriculture. Every thing of this nature 
mutt tend to divert capital from the cultivation of. the foil, and throw it 
gato other channels. It muft not be faid, that the obfacles ta improve- 
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ment, which have been mentioned, are imaginary, becaufe agriculture, 
notwithftanding, flourifhes. Thefe obftacles, it will be readily admitted, 
are far lefs confiderable than fome which exift in other places, and, 
therefore, our rural affairs are proportionably profperous : but there is 
no reafon to doubt, that, if thefe were removed, we fhould profper ftill 
more. A giant may travel at a tolerable rate, under a load which 
would crufh a dwarf to death; but it would be erroneous to conclude, 
that he.could travel no fafter if his load were removed.” p. 265. 

The means of improvement furnifh matter for the 18th, or 
concluding chapter. Thefe, it is ftated, confift in removing the 
obftacles mentioned in the’ preceding chapter, and introducing 
fome alterations in the practice of agriculture: 1/7, Extending 
enclofing to a certain length, but chiefly in the Lammermuir 
diftri&t : 2d, Draining every place where fuperfluous moifture re- 
mains: 34, Applying calcareous manure more extenfively ; plant- 
ing either for ornament, fhelter, or profit. The author juftly 
thinks, that, were tenants paid, at the end of their leafes, accord- 
ing to the value of the plantations reared by them, much land, in 
every farm, ufelefs for other purpofes, would in this way be’ im- 
proved. The length of this article precludes us from enlarging 
upon this laft mentioned mean of improvement; but, undoubtedly, 
we think that, were fuch a plan adopted, incalculable advantages 
might be gained. 

We fhall conclude our account of this interefting work, with 
the following extraét, which has our unqualified approbation. 

‘ Though Eaft Lothian has advanced far in improvement, and pre- 
fents a {peétacle highly gratifying to the eye, which delights in con- 
templating the profperity of the country, the picture is, no doubt, in 
fome places, deficient in uniformity, in correétnefs. Here we fee fome- 
thing deformed, there we perceive fomething wanting ; we can conceive 
many things which are requifite to perfe& the beauty of the piece, and 
render it uniformly pleafing. If the few obftacles which have been no- 
ticed were entirely removed, improvements would certainly advance more 
rapidly ; if enclofing, draining, liming, and planting, were carried for. 
ward, as far as circumftances require, the face of the county would be 
greatly beautified, and its produce much increafed. 

* Many improvements of great importance may be faid to have been 
introduced into this county at a late period, yet they have now become 
woiverfal, and are praétifed with a degree of perfeétion not often excel- 
led. We need no better-proof of the improved ftate of hufbandry in 
this diftri, than the price which its grain bears in the market, the 
amount of its rents, and the opulence of its farmers. Every effeét muft 
have an adequate caufe; there muft be fomething in the foil, in the 
climate, or in the moral excitements to induftry, which produces thefe 
confequences. The foil is not fuperior to many parts of the kingdom ; 
in fat, it is inferior to fome places which are bebind it in improvements 
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the climate is far from being remarkably genial, for there are fome im- 
portant crops, grafs and turnips, for example, which are occafionally 
almoft loft from its uncertainty. We mutt feek this fuperiority then in 
moral cafes; thefe we fhall leave the reader to colle& from the pre- 
ceding pages, and only take the liberty to recapitulate a few of the 
circumftances, which, though not peculiar to this county, may not be 
found united in the fame manner in many other places. 

« All ground is occupied on leafes of moderate length; there are few 
or no reftri€tive covenants that can be faid materially to affe& improve- 
ments, but tenants are left freely to purfue the plans which feem beft to 
their own judgments, or are moft agreeable to experience ; the farms 
are generally large ; no unknown burdens lye upon the tenantry, which 
can increafe with their increafing aétivity ; when a perfon takes a farm, 
he knows every burden which he has to bear during the currency of his 
leafe, except thofe taxes which he pays in common with all his fellow 
fubje&ts. Add to thefe, that the farmers poffefs abundant capital to 
execute what improvements they deem neceflary.. If the reader is not 
difpofed to regard thefe as the principal caufes which have tended to 
raife the hufbandry of Eaft Lothian to its prefent refpectable rank, he 
may try to find others more adequate to the effects. It will probably 
be found, however, that the ftate of agriculture generally correfpends to 
the prevalence of thefe caufes, and that, where they all operate freely, a 
naturally poor diftri& may rank higher than others which enjoy a richer 
foil and more genial climate.’ p. 276—~—278, 

‘The errata, owing to the work being printed in London, are 
numerous, fome of them of fuch a nature as to make us believe that 
the perfon who fuperintended the prefs was but flenderly acquainted 
with agricultural practices. As for inftamce, page 85. we read 
of walls cafed with {tone and lime; page 91. of wind breaking the 
foew ; page 98. of a rotation fa/lowed on the beit clays; page 128. 
of the drill-Aarrow ; and numberlefs inftances of thie like nature. 


N. 


General View of the Agriculture of Norfolk. Drawn up for'the Con- 
Jidération of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvemint. 
- By the Secretary of the Board. 1804. “532 pp. London, 
Nicol, &c. Edinburgh, Creech: 


Tue valuable and’ well cultivated diftti& of Norfolk was origi- 
nally furveyed by Mr Kent, a gentleman of great abilities; and 
the fecond edition of his* Report was favoutably noticed in our 
third volume, p. 489, et fegg. It would appeat, however, that 
the Board of Agriculture confidered another furvey to be necéf- 
fary ; therefore employed their fectetary to travel over the ground 
afrefh, fo as a more complete account might be prefented. We 
have perufed the refult of his invettigations with every degree of 
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attention, and are forry to fay, that little new light is thrown up- 
on the rural economy of a diftri€t, juftly confidered as approxi- 
_mating to perfection. “We have, to be fure, a vaft number of 
loofe and confufed minutes; but thefe, at the beft, cam only be 
viewed as a ftock of rough materials, not as furnifhing any thing 
like a regular and correct account of Norfolk hufbandry, from 
which the public can be benefited. In fhort, many of the remarks 
given in our fecond volume, on his furvey of Lincolnfhire, are 
precifely applicable to the one before us. Information is accumu- 
lated in waggon loads; but the carriages are upfet, and their con- 
tents thrown on the ground without order or regularity. 

Norfolk is an extenfive diftri€t, containing fomething near a mil- 
lion of acres, three fourths of which are faid to be good foil; and 
enjoys a climate well calculated for bringing field produce to per- 
fection. It is advantageoufly fituated in refpeét of navigation, as 
no part of it hes at a greater diftance than thirty miles from the 
fea, or navigable rivers. In general, efpecially on the light foils, 
the farms are extenfive, and pofleffed by active and enterprizing 
men. The proprietors have, in moft cafes, aéted liberally in 
their tranfa€tions with the occupiers; and fome of them, parti- 
cularly Mr Coke, M. P. for the county, are eminently qualified 
to practife agriculture themfelves. 

Having premifed thefe general remarks, we fhall proceed to 
notice fome parts of Mr Secretary’s report to the Board. Though 
plentifully ftored with faéts, it is lamentably fcarce of obferva- 
tions ; therefore, our range is confequently much contracted. 

Speaking of rent, he fays, 

‘ The cireumftance which makes the rent of a county an objet of 
any intereft in an agricultural report, is its being a confirmation of the 
defcriptions which are given of foils. The terms ufed in defining land, 
rich, poor, mixed, ftrong, light, &c. muft in many cafes be vague ; 
but when fand is noted at 2s. 6d. an acre, or rich or frrong at 208. to 
308., the reader has more explicit information. When a man is told 
that fand produces fix or feven quarters an acre of beans, the fact does 
not convey any knowledge ; but if it be added, that the rent is 30s. an 
acre, it becomes eafy to guefs what the foil is. The minutes, however, 
of’ rent, are not numerous: on many occafions it is an inquiry prudent- 
ly fhunned, and on fome, it is not an obje& of confequence.’ p. 36 

We thould fuppofe produce to be the real bafis of rent, and 
that a more precife idea of the quality of the foil is given, by men- 
tioning, that it will carry fix or feven quarters of beans per acre, 
than by adding that the rent is 30s. per acre. The actual rent 
furnifhes no datum on which the value or the nature of foil can be 
eftimated ; becaufe the fum covenanted to be paid depends on 0- 
ther circumftances, namely, the length of the leafe, the obliga- 
tions on the tenant, and the temper of the parties who bargained. 
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Very bad land in many parts of the ifland is fet at 30s. per acre ; 
but none, except foils of the firft quality, and which are kept 
under the higheft culture, will yield fix or feven quarters of beans. 
Rent, however, is much lower in Norfolk than in many other 
diftricts of lefs celebrity. ‘Take the following as an inftance. 

* Happing.—Great tracts let at from 2§s. to 30s. ; and the whole at 
above 20s. on an average. The northern part of the hundred contains 
fome of the fineft foil in the county. But there is in other parts of it 
much low land, fens and commons enclofed, and fome let in 1802 for 
the firft time ; the worft worth 12s. an acre, the better fort zos. The 
Bifhop of Norwich has let fome as high as 26s. 

* Happfborough, Walcot, and Bacton, I have heard in converfa- 
tions, valued too high to note: much lets at 30s., and well worth that 
rent. Sandy loam on a clayey loam bottom ; but found. 

* Tunfled—About North Waltham, raifed one third in 20 years. 
Weftwick and its vicinity, 20s. to 25s. ; but there is fome much poor 
er. Scotto 20s. to 258.; fome at 15s. The beft foil in the hundred 
is in the maritime part. 

* North and South Erpingham.—Much of North Erpingham is in 
the better fand diftri&t. In the fouthern part of it, much at 20s. In 
South Erpingham, great tracts very rich, and as high in rent. Around 
Coltifhal, 16s. 

© Taverbam—Confilts of various foils, and varies much in rent ; 
fome up to 208., and fome as low as 53s. 

* Korfted, Belough, and Wroxham, 10s. Raifed one fourth, and 
fome one third, through moft of this hundred, in zo years.’ p. 38-9. 

Mr Secretary is very modeft when he {peaks of tithes. 

* So much,’ he fays, p. 40, * has been written on the great na- 
tional queftion of tithes, and their commutation, that any general ob- 
fervations are unneceflary. All that can with propriety be inferted here, 
are the riotes taken of the compofitions per acre. ’ 

The general average of 37 minutes, where tithes were com- 
pounded, is 4s. gd. per acre. At Artleborough they are all ga- 
thered, and the owners aflign this reafon for not enclofing their 
immenfe commons. 

But poor-rates are more feverely felt than tithes; for, from an 
average of forty minutes, they appear to amount to 5s. 6d. in the 
pound. Mr Secretary feems to think that the poor laws ftand in 
need of revifion; and here we moft cordially agree with him. 

The fection on leafes contains fome excellent fentiments. 

* The great improvements which for 70 years paft have rendered 
Nerfolk famous for its hufbandry, were cffeéted by means of 21 years 
leafes ; a circumftance which very fortunately took place on the firft 
attempt to break up the heaths and warrens in the north-weft part of 
the county. Thefe leafes eftablifhed themfelves generally ; and were, 
more than any other caufe, powerfully operative in working thofe great 
— of waites which converted that part of the county into a 
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* To explain generally the neceffity of long leafes, would’ at this 


be an idle difquifition. I never heard any arguments a. 
gainit them which carried the leaft weight. Exceptions may, and will 
‘cur. In lands which ave immediately around the manfion, it may be 
rudent to grant fhort tenures; and when a landlord is willing to take 
ipon himfclf all thofe expenfes which a tenant fubmits to, merely be- 
> he has a term of 21 years, it is obvious that there is no xeceffity 
but, in general, it may be held for found doétrine in 
t an eflate can neither be improved, nor even held to its 
tate of improvement, without long leafes. 

sorry I am to perceive, that contrary ideas feem to be gaining 
ground in this county ; that fome landlords will give no leafes, and o- 
thers only for 7 or g years. That the agriculture of the country will 
fuffer, in proportion as thefe ideas prevail, I have not a doubt ;.and it 
is a very fortunate circumftance, that Mr Coke, the .pofleflor of the 
largelt eftate in it, adheres fteadily to thofe principles which improved 

his noble property, never giving a fhorter term than 21 years. 

‘ The views of landlords who aé otherwife may eafily be conceived ; 
they have a quicker return of thofe opportunities for advancing their 
rents than occur with longer terms ; and the late {carcities, among their 
other evils, hay added mach to this. ‘Phe tenants’ profits ({uppofed 
to be greater than in fa@ they were) glittered in the eyes of landlords, 
who were apt to think they had not a fair proportion of the product. 
But if fuch temporary fluctuations are to have weight in regulating the 
rent of the land, the medium fhort of a corn rent will be difficult to find ; 
and no leafes at all are likely to be the confequence : what fuch maxims 
vould produce in Norfull, are ealily conceived. 

‘ But in the main objeét of raifing rents, confining myfelf to the coun- 
ty I treat of, I have great doubts whether an eftate in 43 years, will 
not be let for much more after two leafes, than after fix. Every fort 
of improvement, and what is of as much confequence, the common 
courfe of the hufbandry, in points which no covenants can touch, will 
tend to improve the land in one cafe ; while in the other, the tenant 
will look to the duration of his term before he fpends a fhilling, or gives 
an order for a cart or a plough to move. ‘The filent operation of fuch 
a conftantly influencing motive, will gradually affeét the farm in ‘a man- 
ney that rouft be feverely felt; and is a perfect contraft to the fpirit of 
animated exertion which pervades every part of the farmer’s bufinefs, 
when he Icoks forward to a long period for his remuneration.’ 
P+ 47-9- 

Wheel ploughs have been long’ ufed in Norfolk, though Mr 
Secretary, without giving any opinion of their merits compared 
with fwing-ploughs, thinks them fufceptible of much improve- 
ment. 

‘ The common Norfolk wheel-plough varies from other wheel- 
ploughs in three circumftances: 1, By the high pitch of the beam; 
2. By the wheels being, when in work, brought fo near to the point of 
the fhare ; 3. By the general lightnefs of the tool, when compared with 
fome others. 
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¢ Whether the fecond circumftance in the Norfolk ploarh, that of 
the points in the periphery of the wheels which touch the groaod, be- 
ing fo near to the fhare point, is really a benefit, remains a queltion, 
and greatly merits experiment to afcertain. 

© The general lightaefs of the plous th is probably a merit, when the 
work is eafy ; but when we find it not an uncommon practice to load 
the body of the tool with a great ftone to keep it iteady, dou ts wil 
fuggeit themfelves that the muthematical conitrudtion is erroneous. 

‘ Examining the ploughs of Mr Francis at Martham, from perceiv- 
ing the beams not mounted fo high as in commoa, he remarked, that 
the wheelwright made his upon his ewa plan: he has ploughed muci 
with his own hands, and knows that when they are very high, the 
plough is apt not to cut a flat furrow, nor to go clofe at heel; he there. 
fore lowers the beam, and the fhare is two fect from the points where 
the wheels touch the earth ; and the beam-ring being in the ceatre hole, 
the plough will then go alone without holding. 

‘ Mr Hill remarks, that there are three forts of plough-wheels ufed 
in Weft Norfolk ; firit, all of caft-iron ; fecond, woodea boxes, {pokesy 
and fellies fhod with iron; third, wooden boxes and fpokes, with rims 
of hammered iron. The firft are goo 1 and fafe while at work, but very 
apt to break as they move through ftony lanes; the third are light, 
and do well in dry weather ; but the fecond are the molt durable ; he 
thinks they lait out ten fets of the caft-iron, and two fets of the iron 
rims. He ufes the caft fhares of Mefirs Gurney & Co.; No. 6. of 
thefe he much approves. Cait-iron wheels are 108. 6d. a pair; woods 
en ones 303. 

‘ It would be improper to omit noticing the high opinion which the 
great agriculturift, Mr Coke, has of the Norfolk whe els ploug hy which 
goes fo far as to induce him to be always ready to bet it azaintt any 
other, on any foil; and he has in feveral tri als been fucceisful. But 
for want of minutes being kept of fuch trials, and, above all, for want 
of the force exerted being accurately afcs el ied, thefe experiments 
have not been attended with the convictioa which might have been the 
confequence. 

* From the preceding minutes it appears, that fome doubts have ac- 
tually been entertained, by very able and practical farmers, on the ufu- 
al ftru€ture of this plough; and Mr Reeve, varying the form in the 
length of beam and the mould- board, when he wants to whel the fur- 
row well (that i is, turn it completely over), confirms the proy riety of 
our confideriag the ftru€ture of this plough as not well afvertaiued. 

Ky that ia pafling 
through almoft every part of uty, I never omitted any opportu- 
nity of following ploughs at work, aud noticing the ir fteadinefs and 
other cireumftances ; and I remarked tw 0 very ‘de! ient points—t! 
do not generally go clofe at heel; and when I detired the men to 
their hold, and let the plough go alone, not one in twenty would 
even for a fingle rod; now, a whee-plough muft be bi idly - contt 
that will not ftand this trial, which, for a {hort dittance, is perhay 
bet criterion of a {wing-plough. 
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¢ Ihave a high opinion of the Norfolk plough, when well con- 
ftructed, and offer thefe remarks merely to inftigate the grins of 
the county who take any pleafure in rural mechanics, to afcertain thefe 
circumftances by experiments which are not difficult to make, and would 
tend powerfully to give the wheelwrights and black{miths more certain 
rules to work by, than they poffefs at prefent.’ p. 52-55. 

The chapter on Enclofing, which extends to 112 pages, is ex- 
actly in Mr Secretary’s real ftyle and manner. We mutt be ex. 
culed for declining an analyfis of this formidable chapter, though 
perhaps the following famples, felected at random, may fatisty 
our readers that their lofs on this occafion is not confiderable. 

¢ BROOK.—1800. 

¢ Quantity.—200 acres of common; no open field; all will be 
ploughed, except 40 acres; the value will be above 20s. ; quality price, 
‘158.3 never paid any thing but to jobbers and idle fellows.’ p. 88. 

Again— 

* Poor.—They kept geefe on the commons, of which they are de- 
prived. But in fuel they are benefited ; an allotment not to exceed 4} 
let, and the rent applied in coals for all not occupying above 5l. a year: 
this is tq the advantage of thofe at Southborough, having enough al- 
lowed for their confumption. At Cranworth the poor are more numes 
rous, and the coals of little ufe. The allotment for the poor at Let- 
ton, is 17 acres. Ten are left as a pafture for the cows of thofe who 
rent under 5]. per annum. Seven are let to the higheft bidder, and the 
money is applied to the purchafe of fuel. The number of thofe who 
keep cows, is five.’ p. 94, 95. 

Again— 

§ SHROPHAM, 1798. 

* Poor.—About 50 or 60 acres for fuel: very few kept cows; and 
will keep better than before : feveral little proprietors of two or three 
acres, and will now have double allotments added, and be better able 
to keep.’ p. 160. 

‘The chapter on Arable Land is ftill larger than the one on En- 
clofing, filling no fewer than 183 pages, To analyze it, would 
not only be an impracticable, but an unprofitable tafk ; for to us 
it appears as fomething like a regifter of the proceedings of all the 
farmers in Norfolk for feveral years paft, wherein the accounts of 
one farmer are directly contradi€ted and oppofed by thofe of ano- 
ther, whilft the opinion of the furveyor is almoft in every cafe 
withheld. Had Mr Secretary rejeéted trifling and injudicious 
matters, and reported only the more interefting and rational ones, 
he might have {pared the endlefs and fatiguing repetition of opi- 
nions and practices of Meflrs X, Y, Z, &c. &c. without depriving 
the public of one atom of ufeful information. The minds of 
agriculturifts, inftead of being enlightened and improved, mutt 
be dilturbed and confufed by fuch a heterogeneous mafs of raw 
materials, though, had the Secretary ftepped in, and, like a doc- 
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tor in the art, pronounced fentence when under-graduates dif- 
fered, a beacon might have been erected to keep tyros in huf- 
bandry clear of the fhoals of malpractice. That we are not over 
fevere in thefe obfervations, will appear from a few extracts. 

* At Catfield I found a variation ; here the courfe is a fix-fhift huf- 
bandry : 

1. Turnips. 4. Clover, &c. 
2. Barley. 5. Wheat. 
3. Clover, &c. 6. Barley. 

¢ Mr Cubit practifes this in common with his neighbours ; the feeds 
riffied the fecond year before harveft, that is, rice-baulked, raftered, half 
ploughed : fome fcaled, a clean earth, as thin as poffible: the manage- 
ment Mr Thurtell reprobated for his foil: and what is fingular, they 
feem to do it with equal reference to dibbling and broad-cafting.’ p. 199. 

¢ Mr Burton, of Langley, fummer-fallows the ftrong land at Hemp- 
nal, for barley and wheat alternately ; taking beans after cither, and 
wheat after the beans.’ p. 213. 

‘ Mr Salter, at Winborough, applied fummer-fallowing, the firft 
year of his taking his farm, much of which confifts of various loams and 
fands, on a ftrong marley and clayey bottom, and abounding with 
fprings ; but, after that, he has never fallowed, and never will.— His 
expreffion was, “ a man is a madman that fammer-fallows.” He is 
very regularly in the four-fhift courfe of, 

1. Turnips. 3. Clover. 
2. Barley. 4- Wheat.’ p- 214. 

* Mr Coke, at Holkham, fows none broad-caft ; all are drilled. 

* Mr Repton, at Oxnead, drills turnips at one foot, and prefers the 
method. 

¢ Mr England, of Binham, tried the drill laft year; but he found the 
plants too thick in the rows, and has obferved the fame in fome other 
cafes; they are then difficult to hoe. 

* Mr Reeve, of Wighton, drilled them for two years at 11 inches 
and a half, but has left off the practice. 

‘ Mr Henry Blythe, of Burnham, though a very ftaunch friend to 
drilling corn, from 12 years experience, does not drill turnips, finding 
that they are not fo eafily hoed. 

‘ Mr Styleman, at Snettifham, drills them at 12 inches, and he 
thinks they hoe better than broad-cait crops, and that the produce is 
greater.” p. 226. 

But the contradictions are endlefs; and to compare them accu- 
fately would tire even an index compiler. 

Many parts of this arable chapter are not to be underftood 
without a gloflary. Indeed no dictionary is. yet compofed which 
can lead the Englifh reader to comprehend our author’s meaning. 
Take the following examples. 

* At Oxnead, all (turnips) drawn for feeding on the ollonds, &e. 
till Chriftmas, or till too jammy, that is, too much trodden from moife 
ture, then into the yards. But Mr Repton {teams them, mixing tur- 
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nips and their liquor with chaff, cut by horfe work, and giving it with 
much fuccefs to young cattle, &c.’ p. 229. 

* Mr Margatefon, of North Waltham, breaks up the ollonds of the 
fecond year, by riffing before harveft ; he harrows down, and ploughs 
as fleet as he can ; after that, a full pitch for dibbling ; he is clear that 
this is the beft way for the wheat, but as certainly a lofs in the barley 
crop; for the previous tillage has brought the flag into fuch a ftate, 
that the wheat exhaufts far more of the benefit than when fet on a 
whole furrow.’ p. 274, 275. 

‘ Mr Repton, at Oxnead, riffes his ollonds before harveft, then, 
however, croffes and harrows, and works well, as it fhould be loofe for 
dabbing. 

‘ Mr Bircham, at Reepham, fometimes riffles layers for wheat, but 
only on the ftronger lands: on light lands, dibbles in on whole furrow ; 
fometimes he dibbles on riffled land ; but intends, in future, to put all 
fuch in by the drill. 

‘ Mr Johnfon, of Thurning, puts in his wheat generally by dibbling 
on a whole furrow ; tempering was the practice, but it is left off by 
the beit farmers. 

‘ Mr England, of Binham, drills all his wheat on the flag, and pre- 
fers it to tempering ; and this not only here, on a foil comparatively 
light, but alfo at Hindringham, where it is more ftiff. He ploughs 
his ollonds direétly after harveft, to give time for the weather to pul- 
verize the furface ; but, if there be not time for this, effects it by har- 
rowing and rolling, &c. Direétly after the plough, he goes with a 
heavy two or three horfe roller to prefs the flag firm; and weights 
Cook’s machine, which fo does well in every cafe he wants it for: Mr 
England is clearly againft the practice of tempering light land, which 
often brings poppies, that would not otherwife appear. Tempering is 
now done only by old-fafhioned farmers, and for the fake of four-fur- 
rowed work.’ p. 275, 276. 

We lately heard a great deal in favour of drilling corn, and 
confulted the fection devoted to that fubjeét with much anxiety. 
We are, however, left as much in the dark as ever.” 

‘ Mr Drozier, of Rudham—To raife a great crop of wheat, how 
would you put it in—would you drill it?——No. I would dibble. Mr 
Drozier, laft harveft, had dibbled and drilled; the dibbled beat. In 
1800 he had none drilled ; but in 1802, I heard that he drilled again.’ 
P+ 349. 

ihe advantages of dibbling muft be numerous, if credit is given 
to the following minute. 

‘Mr Burton, of Langley, remarked, that good as this practice was 
in fome re{peéts for the poor, there are inconveniences flowing from it. 
Girls, ol Id enough for fervice, ave kept at home by it. Gleaning i is 
their employment in harvelt, which gives them idle babits in the fields, 
then albling follows; and the girls lying about under hedges with the 
men, produces the natural confequences on their manners ; baftardy 
flourithes, and maid-fervants are uncommonly fearce.’ p. 361. 

Noiwithitanding 
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Notwithftanding the fize of this publication, three chapters ap- 
ear to be wanting, fo as it might be in unifon with the plan 

chalked out by the Board for conftruéting the county furveys. 
No other obftacles to improvement are hinted at, except rooks, 
though what is ftated is rather in favour of thefe animals than 
otherwife. Perhaps Mr Secretary, like us, was a little tired 
when he arrived at the chapter, on the means of improvement. 'Thie 
chapter we have always regarded as the moft important part of 
thefe publications, though perhaps, in the eye of Mr Secretary, 
it was viewed as unworthy of attention. Differently, however, 
did the Board think, when they were originally con{tituted ; for 
their inftructions to the furveyors directed, 1. ‘That they fhould 
take an account of the prefent.ftate of hufbandry; 2. Defcribe 
any obftacles that were in the way of its further improvement ; 
3. Suggeft the means of removing thefe obftacles, and extending 
internal improvement. Certainly the plan was judicioufly and 
wifely contrived, though, alas! Mr Secretary, who formerly faw 
obftacles on every hand (vide his writings previous to 1793), now 
views the rural and political economy of Great Britain as altoge- 
ther perfeét, and incapable of receiving any improvement what- 
ever. 

Solomon fays, § Of making many books there is no end; and much 
fludy is a wearine/s of the flefo.’ ‘Thefe adages feem to be verified 
by Mr Secretary Young ; for, iri fact, there is no end of his li- 
terary labours ; and book has fo fait fueceeded book, that, what 
with tours, travels, annals, and furveys, the catalogue of his 
works now far exceeds that of the celebrated Lackington, when 
he commenced the bookfeller bufinefs. On the other hand, this 
gentleman certainly confiders much ftudy as a wearinefs of the 
flefh ; for he feems to ftudy none at all ; at leaft the materials which 
he rapidly gathers, are prefented without method or arrangement. 
We have fometimes been tempted to compare his hufbandry col- 
le€tions (the county furveys in particular) to the heaps of. corn, 
chaff, and broken {traw, collected at thrafhing machines, before 
thefe implements were furnifhed with the appendages of rakes and 
fanners. In the confufion which occurred, the machine had ne- 
ceflarily to be {topped before the rubbifh was cleared away; fo, 
in like manner, the Engliih reader, when perufing the works of 
this rural Colofius, muit be impeded in every page, by the mul- 
titude of cramp and provincial terms which remain unexplained, 
whilft his attention is jaded and exhaufted by a total neglect of 
lucidus ordo in the arrangement of the huge mafs of information 
alliduoufly collected. 
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‘Tue fummer quarter, generally confidered, has been unfavourable to 
the growing crops, and prefented weather of a more variable nature 
than ufually occurs even in this changeable climate. During the months 
of May and June, and the firft week of July, cold drought formed a 
prominent feature, and, even when rain was received, a fuccefflion of 
ftormy winds dire&tly followed, and diffipated the moifture before it 
could be of any benefit, In the fecond week of July, after a heavy 
thunder ftorm, a general rain took place over the whole ifland, accom- 
panied with a confiderable degree of heat ; and, fince that time to the 
date of this article, almoft every day has furnifhed lefs or more moif- 
ture. The ground is therefore completely foaked, and damage thereby 
threatened, of much greater magnitude than was dreaded even from a 
continuance of the drought which prevailed in the preceding months. 

Owing to the above circumftances, hufbandry operations have rarely 
proceeded with regularity and precifion. The firft two months were 
good for working the fallows, but unfriendly to the vegetation of tur- 
nips. Latterly, it has been impracticable to meddle with the fallow 
fields, or to fet out the turnips with advantage ; confequently few of 
the firft will this year be fufficiently cleaned, whilft the laft, in many 
inftances, ftand a great chance of being imperfeétly thinned and culti- 
vated. Any defect in thefe operations is neceffarily accompanied with 
material lofs in the fucceeding years ; for a rotation marred at the out- 
fet can rarely afterwards be {uccefsfully executed. 

A brief defcription of the different crops falls next to be given. 
To begin with wheat, the moft valuable grain, and which is now cul- 
tivated much more extenfively, both in the weftern and northern dif- 
tris, than formerly.—Thg plants were greatly thinned, efpecially on 
inferior foils, by the cold winds of April and May ; and though a great 
amendment afterwards took place, yet in few places can the crop be 
confidered as exceeding an average, whilft in many others it may be re- 
garded as greatly below that ftandard. 

The bloffoming procefs, however, having paffed under favourable 
aufpices, a full ear appeared, and plump grain promifed to be the 
iffue, had not the late thunder fhowers lodged the {trong fields, and 
threatened a vifitation of mildew, the moft dreadful diftemper to which 
this grain is liable. It is impraéticable as yet, however, to afcertain 
whether or not this evil will follow, though, if dry mild weather is not 
foon received, there is every caufe to apprehend that damage of greater 
or lefler extent will be the confequence, 
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Barley we believe to be lefs and lefs cultiyated every year. The fields 
fown early with this grain are not luxuriant ; but thofe laft fown re- 
ceived much apparent benefit from the July rains. Oats, which are a 
kind of aquatic, fuffered feverely from the drought, and, in general 
cafes, received lefs benefit from the rains than might have been expected. 
The early varieties, in faét, were too far advanced when a fupply of 
moifture was received, though ‘the Jate ones increafed confiderably in 
bulk, and may be eftimated at fomething like an average. Beans and 
peas, in many inftances, promife to be good crops; but, in numerous 
others, the plants are ftunted, ill coloured, and badly podded. In a 
word, were a general eftimate to be called for, it might fafely be ftated, 
that, of the different grains, wheat, if mildew is efcaped, is undoubted- 
ly fuperior to the others ;—that, altogether, the crop in Scotland is rae 
ther below than above an average, and that it is inferior to the one 
reaped laft year by many per cents. 

Drought being always hoftile to leguminous crops, of courfe, both 
the paftures and hay fields have yielded but a fcanty produce this fea- 
fon. The paftures have ftood little flock, compared with what they 
did laft year ; and the weight of clover and rye-grafs per acre, has in 
many initances turned out not to be one half of what was then got. 
After all, what was made into hay threatens to be rotted by the rains ; 
and, whilft the article may be expected high in price, little of it will 
be of ordinary quality. 

The grain market has not fluétuated much, nor has any fcarcity ap. 
peared. It is very probable, however, that the ftock in hand, at the 
end of the feafon, will not be fo great as was laft year, though this is a 
point which neceffarily is difficult to be afcertained. With regard to 
cattle and fheep, a kind of glut lately appeared in different markets, 
partly occafioned by a want of grafs, which forced premature fales, and 
partly by that eagernefs to fell,’ which unavoidably occurs when there 
is the flighteft caufe to believe that an article is on the falling hand. 
From our North Country correfpondents we learn, that the demand for 
lean ftock has not been great this feafon, and that a large quantity of 
cattle ftill remain with the dealers. Wool fold higher than was expe¢t- 
ed, though, on the whole, below laft year’s prices. 


From the inereafed rate of wages, or from a fecarcity of working 
people, many more difputes occurred in various counties betwixt ma{- 
ters and fervants at laft Whitfunday than koown at any former period. 
A cafe which happened in Eaft Lothian, and received a formal deci- 
fion, not only in the inferior but ulfo in the fuperior Court, fhall be de- 
tailed ; and this is done, not only becaufe we have been requefted to 
give {uch an account by fome refpectable friends, but alfo becaufe we 
view the decifion as of material importance to the intereft of agricul- 
turifls in general, feeing that, had it been of a contrary nature, nothing 
fhort of anarchy and infubordination amongft the working people might 
have been expeéted as the unavoidable confequences. 
~ The faéts were fhortly thefe.—A married fervant, at the ufual hiving 
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time, namely, betwixt Martinmas and Chriftmas, took a houfe from, 
and engaged his fervice for one year, that is, from Whitfunday 1806 
to Whitfunday 1807, toa neighbouring farmer. When this circum. 
ftance came to the knowledge of his then mafter, either he or his grieve, 
no matter which, applied to the fervant, and prevailed on him to con- 
tinue in his fervice, which cifcumflance was immediately intimated to 
the farmer with whom he had recently engaged. The anfwer returned 
was, in fubftance, that the fervant would not be releafed from his en- 
gagement, but muft enter home at term time. Nothing further was 
done till the feafon arrived when gardens are cultivated and potatoes in 
the field are planted, when the fervant refufed todo either with his 
then malter ; which was a plain proof that he, the fervant, confidered 
himfelf as engaged to another. On this difcovery, the matter brought a 
procefs of declarator before the Sheriff-Court, in order that it might be 
timeoufly afcertained whofe fervant the man was at the term of Whit- 
funday ; and called the fervant and the gentleman who had hired him, as 
parties in the procefs. No appearance was made for the fervant ; but 
the gentleman who had engaged him appeared, and contended by his 
procurator, that there was no fuch thing as locus penitentie in a bulinefs 
of this nature ; and that, after a bargain was made, a departure there. 
from could not take place on the part of the fervant, unlefs with the 
approbation and confegt of the perfon with whom he had engaged. The 
Sheriff was pleafed to fuftain this defence, and to-decern acccordingly ; but 
2 bill of advocation was prefented to the fuperior Court, wherein it was 
alleged, on the following grounds, that the interlocutor ought to be re- 
veried ; 1. Becaufe that arls were not given; 2. Becaufe that Jocus 
penitentia was a privilege enjoyed in every tranfadtion, and that fuch a 
privilege had been ufed in due time. The Lord Ordinary ordered an- 
{wers to be given in, and thefe were immediately lodged, wherein, inter 
alia, it was maintained, that ar/s in fuch a bufinefs were not neceflary, 
the pradtice of the country being dire€tly the reverfe of what was main- 
tained on that point ; and that as for /ocus panitentia, it was a claim not 
recognized in common law, and not allowed in any cafe, except in 
tranfaétions which, by the cuftom of the country, were not final or 
binding on the parties till they were reduced to writing. The bill of 
advocation was reported by the Crdinary to the whole Court, who were 
unanimoufly of opinion to retufe it; and, by this decifion, afcertained 
as fixed points of law,—that ar/s were not neceflary to eftablifh the vali- 
dity df a verbal bargain,—and that a bargain, onct made and concluded, 
cannot be refiled from by one of the parties, unlefs the other is pleafed 
to confent to the refilement. ‘ 


The refolutions introduced into the Houfe of Lords by that able and 
judicious ftatefman Lord Grenvitie, may be viewed as of greater im- 
portance to the people of Scotland than almoft any public mealure fince 
the union of the two nations under one government. ‘To contider thefe 
refolutions in the aggregate, or as they will afle&t the community at 
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large, is foreign to our prefent purpofe, though we cannot help noticing 
them flightly, feeing that the agricultural intereft will, among others, 
participate of the numerous advantages which mutt accrue from the pro- 
pofed reformation of our legal fyftem. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to point out the immenfe benefit which agri- 
culturifts would enjoy, were every caufe wherein they are concerned de- 
cided by a Jury. In faé, at this moment, fomething of the fame naturé 
is generally reforted to; for we fcarcely know of a caufe which related 
to practice, where refort was not made to the opinion of vifitors, whofe 
report, in nine cafes out of ten, formed the bafis of the fubfequent de- 
cifion. Now, as affiftance of this nature is never fought after till the 
legal gentlemen have exhaufted their ftores, till they have fpoke all that 
they have wrote, and wrote all that they have fpoke, as ludicroufly def- 
cribed by the late Lord Afhburton, it is plain, that an appeal to a Jury 
at once, would be attended with incalculable advantages. As, for inftance, 
when a procefs of miflabour is commenced, were the Court to order the 
profecutor at once to reduce his charge into the fhape of regular counts or 
articles, and direét the defender, without argument, to deny or acknow- 
ledge the truth of each refpeGtively, then iffue might be joined, and the 
bufinefs go before a Jury without further delay. Inftead of this fimple 
mode of procedure, what do we recognize at prefent, but a fyftem of re 
plies and duplies, which, in different fhapes, may be protraéted till the 
queftion of expenfes becomes a bone of contention, more fiercely fought 
for than the original fubject of difpute? In faét, the exifting fyftem, 
inftead of being calculated to promote the public benefit, which cere 
tainly ought to be the object of fuch inftitutions, is manifettly of a cone 
trary caft. We find no fault with the practitioners of Court for making 
the molt of their prefent fituation, though it is devoutly to be wifhed 
that a change may foon take place, in confequence of the refolutious, 
opened in Parliament under circumftances fingularly aufpicious, being 
in the next feffion completely maturated and carried into effe&. 

Some of our friends feem to thivk, that if the reformation propofed 
fhall be beneficial to the public, it muft, in the like degree, be injurious 
to the Bar; confequently, that every nerve of oppofition may be ex: 
pected from that quarter. We happen to differ a little from thete gen- 
tlemen, and believe that the Bar will ultimately be benefited as much, 
if not more than the public, by the propofed alterations. No man of 
common fenfe will, at this time, go into Court on ordinary bulinefs, 
and feck redrefs, unlefs he is moved by pride, paffion, pique, or folly; 
therefore, the objets of contention are lhmited and leflened ; but, were 
the mode of proceedings fimpiified, and the hazard of heavy expences 
reduced, there is every reafon to believe that the number of {uitors 
would be doubled, tripled, nay, quadrupled. When two-horfe ploughs 
were firft introduced, the cry was, what isto be made of the boys? 
though, fortunately, the latter never had more employment, or received 
higher wages, than fince that zra. The like exclamation was made at 
the introdution of thrathing mills, in behalf of the old men, though 
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it has turned out that the old men have been greatly benefited by the 
introduction of machines. [n like way, the lawyers may be as well 
off as at prefent, nay, perhaps, much better, in the event of our legal 
fyftem being renovated and reformed. 


When on law fubjeéts, it may be proper to notice an interpretation 
lately given to the act 1661, relative ‘to march fences, which, if gene. 
rally imitated, would lay a new and fevere burden on the tenantry of 
Scotland. The merits of the cafe alluded to, thall be detailed ina 
few words. 

A fence, originally ere&ted by two conterminous heritors, being in 
bad condition, an aétion was raifed by one of them againft the other 
for repairs, which occafioned a counter-aétion at the inftance of the de. 
fending heritor againft the tenant in poffeflion, to compel him to repair 
the faid fence. The tenant anfwered, that he could not be brought 
into the field as a party, not being bound by his leafe, either to make 
or fupport fences ; arid that as the aét 1661 laid the burden of ere&- 
ing march fences on the refpeétive proprietors, the tafk of repairing and 
{upporting remained with them, till the tenant, by a new contra, 
came under that obligation. The Judge-Ordinary fuftained this de« 
fence, and affoilzied the tenant. A reciaiming petition, however, was 
prefented, wherein the proprietor, inter alia, contended, ‘ that the a@ 
1661 by no means contained the general code of Scotch law refpeding rural 
economy,’ (an obfervation diftinguifhable for its truth and originality ), 
« but that it is a partial enactment confined merely to one object, viz. to 
encourage enclofing and the improvement of the country. ’—* Here it 
ftops, and very properly fo ; for the fubfequent repair of that fence is 
left to the common law of the country. ’ 

In anfwers for the tenant, it was maintained, 1. That a march fence 
is unknown in common law, and only recognized in the flatute. 2. That 
the a&t 1661 embraced not only the ereéting, but alfo the repairing of 
march fences, otherwife the laudable purpofes of the Legiflature might 
be completely difappointed. 3. That he (the tenant) got no benefit 
from the fence in queftion, the other fides of the field being unenclofed. 
4- That the only obligation in his leafe, concerning fences, was of a ne- 
gative kind, namely, that he was not to deftroy them. , 5. That the 
at 20. Geo. II. declares, that no tenant fhall be compelled to perform 
fervi¢es, but fuch as fhall be fpecified in the leafe, or in a feparate 
writing. 

On advifing the petition and anfwers, the Judge-Ordinary was pleafed 
to alter his opinion, and to decern againft the tenant. Againit this ine 
terlocutor, the tenant, in his turn, reclaimed; but the petition offered, 
was refufed without anfwers. Since that time, the repairs called for 
have been executed, the tenant prudently determining rather to imples 
ment the interlocutor, than feek redrefs in the Superior Court, where, 


at all events, his expenfes would exceed the fum at which the repairs 
were eftimated. 


£ laving 
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Having given a brief view of this queftion, and of the arguments 
ufed on both fides, it thall now be our bufinefs to confider the general 
gueftion, namely, Whether the tenantry of Scotland are bound, by 
common law, to repair and uphold fences, notwith{tanding that the re- 
fpective tenures by which they hold poffeffion contain no obligation or 
preftation of that nature. To us the queftion is new, and we believe it 
will be the fame to almoft every one of our readers. The decifion quot- 
ed, muft, however, be regarded as of much importance, and deferving 
of inveftigation ; for, were it to pafs unnoticed, others of the like im- 
port might fpeedily follow, till at laft a common law was actually form. 
ed, fufficiently ftrong to refift the moft vigorous attacks. 

In the fir? place, according to every principle of juftice and equity, 
no perfon can call upon another for the performance of a duty or fervi- 
tude, unlefs it can be inftru€ted, either by word or writ, that the latter 
had come under an obligation to perform the duty or fervitude that 
was demanded, or that it was impofed on him by the law of the land, 
as an appendage to his fituation. So far as relates to individuals, this 
propofition is unqueftionably corre&t; were it otherwife, the legal polity 
of the country would be defeétive, and no man fafe from arbitrary and 
vexatious claims, efpecially if placed in a ftate which inferred a partial 
dependence upon another. In the cafe of tenants in Scotland, the legifla~ 
ture has fubje€ted them to ftatute-labour on the public roads, to one half of 
{choolmafter’s falary, and one half of affeffments for the poor ; and thefe 
muft be paid by them at all events, whether expreffed in their leafes or 
not. But a tenant is not fubje€ed to any other public burden, (the 
taxes which he pays in common with his fellow fubjets excepted), unlefs 
there is a fpecial covenant in the leafe, whereby he binds and obliges 
himfelf to difcharge it. 

In the fecond place, before leafes became the eftablifhed bond of con- 
nexion betwixt landlord and tenant, it is highly probable that many 
obligations appertaining to each, were afcertained by a reference to 
cuftom and ufage ; but the moment that leafes were regularly extend- 
ed in writing, the law contained in them, (a law which the parties 
made for themfelves), fuperfeded appeals to cuftom and ufage, and con- 
fined the demands or claims of each to the preftations and obligations 
narrated in the written articles of agreement. We are aware that fome 
of our law authorities go a little farther, and, when treating of farm- 
buildings, confider the tenant as bound to keep them up, whether he 
has or has not covenanted to do fo. The juftice or equity of this rule 
need not, however, be inveftigated ; for every modern leafe contains a 
claufe, though differently worded, whereby the tenant, in one way or 
other, becomes bound to maintain the houfes, and leave them in a cer- 
tain ftate or condition at his departure. Here we may remark, that, ia 
the early ftages of agriculture, when the tenantry enjoyed flender fecu- 
rity of poffeffion, houfes were kept up by proprietors, in the fame man- 
ner as done in the cafe of urban tenements at this day. When leafes 
became common, the interim burden was firft thrown on the tenantry, 

though 
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though proprictors, in numerous inftances, continued to furnith all the 
great timber, or, more particularly, what was required for roofing the 
farm houfe and offices. More recently, the tafk of fupporting houfes, 
and leaving them cither in a habitable or fufficient ftate, has been thrown 
altogether on the tenantry ; though there is not a proprietor in Scot. 
land, who will truft to common law authority for enforcing this duty; 
which, in every cafe, is fecured by a {pecial obligation in the leafe, 

Except with regard to houfes, there is no authority in favour of the 
do€irine we are refifling, namely, that tenants are fubje&ted by. common 
law, to the performance of certain duties or fervitudes, notwithftanding 
that fuch were not flipulated in their leafes. No doubt, we have feea 
and heard of many attempts to fetter and controul the management of 
tenants; but thefe were always founded upon general covenants, which 
admitted of different interpretations, and were not bolftered or fupport, 
ed by a common-law foundation. But, at any rate, the act 2oth 
Geo. 11. is decifive, when applied to the queftion before us, unlefs we 
go into the opinion of a certain profound lawyer, who lately difcovered, 
that common law was fuperior to ftatute law. Now, with fubmiffion to 
this fage, we fhould fuppofe, as a general principle, that common law 
can only be aéted upon, where ftatute law is wanting, or, in other 
words, that cuftom and ufage can alone be called in, where no written 
law is to be found. 

Ja the third place, we maintain, that there is no fuch thing as a com: 
mon law, applicable to the ere&ting or fupporting of fences ; and that 
the ufe and cuftom of Scotland, fince fences were firft known or efta- 
blifhed, has uniformly been, to regulate every thing, which belonged 
either to their ereétion, fypport, or condition at the end of the leafe, 
by the written articles of the deed which had been entered into by the 
proprietor and tenant. On this point, we might appeal to every pro- 
feflional man, who has acted in thofe arbitrations which neceflarily occur 
at the termination of leafes, and inquire, whether the preftations con- 
tained in the leafe were not, in every cafe, the rules which guided and 
determined his judgment, when infpe€ting fences; and eftimating the 
repairs that may be neceflary. 1f the leafe fhould be filent with regard 
to fences, no proceedings on that fcore take place. If it fays the en- 
clofures are to be left in a fencible condition, then fuch repairs are award- 
edas may keep and fecure beftial within their bounds ; while again, if 
fuffcient ie the term in which the condition of the fences is exprefled, 
repairs of: greater magnitude will be given, in the event of any defe 
appearing. 7, . 

But to come to particulars. It is evident that no common law with 
regard to fences could exift in Scotland before the Reftoration ; becaufe, 
before that period, except thofe of a few enclofures adjoining to the 
houfes of great proprietors, no fences had then been ereéted in this 
northern part of the ifland.. After the act 1661 was pafled, various 
amarch: fences were in confequence ere&ied by proprietors ; but more 
than fixty years elapfed, before a fingle tenant in Scotland was Pee 
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either to enclofe his ground, or to fupport the fences thereon erected, 
During this period, it is therefore felf-evident, that there could be no 
fuch thing as a common law which bore upon fences, feeing that al- 
moft every part of the country, even the diftris now moft fufficiently 
enclofed, was then lying in an open-field ftate. About the year 1720, 
Mr Cockburn of Ormitton introduced a general enclofing on his eftate ; 
and there is unqueftionable authority for aflerting, that his tenants were 
the firft of the profeffion taken bound to make enclofures. Sinice that 
era, the practice has gradually f{pread over all the cultivated diftris of 
Scotland, though ftill every part of the fyitem, either refpeéting the 
mode of execution, or the condition of the fences at the conclufion of 
the leafe, has been regulated by a previous paction betwixt the parties. 
After enclofures were firft introduced, it was not uncommon for land-, 
lords to protect and fupport them, like as is ftill done by proprietors of 
grafs parks. About forty or fifty years ago, the burden of up- 
holding devolved upon the tenant, though without any ftipulation 
on his fide to leave them in any particular condition at his depart- 
ure. Finally, they have, in moft of our modern leafes, been turn- 
ed over altogether upon the tenant, under ftri& obligations of leaving 
them either tenantable, fencible, or fufficient at the end thereof. 
In none of thefe things do we obferve the fmalleft veftige or trace 
of what is called common law, though we fee the parties concerned 
making innumerable laws for themfelves. ‘The only way in which com- 
mon law can be applied to fences, is of a negative nature. The tenant 
has no more right to deftroy fences, than to burn the proprietor’s 
houfe. Were he to tranfgrefs in the firft cafe, he might be punifhed 
in the like manner as if he committed evil in the other ; but as we ne- 
ver heard of any tenant contending for the right alluded to, it is unne- 
ceflary to fay any thing upon it. 

In fhort, when we take a broad view of the general queftion which 
at this time has occupied our attention, it muft appear clear, and be- 
yond all difpute, that there is no fuch thing as a common law right 
fubjecting tenants to uphold and repair fences, and that the alone rule 
of judgement, in every cafe which relates to fences, is to be found in 
the leafe granted by the proprietor to the tenant, which may be charac- 
terized as the tenant’s magna charta of poffeffion. There may be a 
common law right as to houfes ; for houfes were ere¢ted before written 
leafes were in ufe ; but we are not, by analogy, to extend fuch a law to’ 
fences, or other branches of improvement, merely becaufe thefe, like 
houfes are fundo annexa. Conftruétive laws have at all times a dan- 
gerous tendency. ‘They may be interpreted or applied in fuch a way, 
as to prove grievoufly oppreffive; and feldom, either in a private or 
public point of view, lead to beneficial confequences. 

The Duke of Athol, on the 30th of June, was eleted Prefident of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, in the room of the Duke of Argyle, 
deceafed. . 

We announce this eleGtion with fingular fatisfaétion, being firmly 
convinced that there is not a nobleman in Scotland who has the improves 
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ment of the country more at heart, or better difpofed to promote the 
happinefs of thofe placed below him, than the Duke of Athol. The 
friendly regard for his numerous tenantry, long difplayed by his Grace, 
has been recognized by every traveller who has vifited his extenfive do- 
mains ; and this friendthip being reciprocal, affords full evidence of the 
rectitude and wifdom of the fyftem uniformly and. fteadily purfued by 
this worthy nobleman. On few properties have more efficient and 
Beneficial improvements been executed, than upon the Athol eftate; 
and while the rent-roll has thereby been confiderably raifed, the tenants, 
to a man, admit that their condition has been greatly meliorated. This 
was accomplifhed by granting leafes for twenty-one years ¢ by building 
fuitable farm-fteadings ; by abolifhing ran-rig and common land, and 
every kind of fervitude ; by making ufeful and convenient roads; by 
enclofing open fields ; by feuing ground for villages; and by furnithing 
lime and marl to thofe who brought wafte muirs into a cultivated arable 
ftate. In fhort, the benevolent and public fpirit of the Duke of Athol 
is confpicuous on all occafions ; and happy would it be for the people 
of the Britith ifles, was his conduét imitated by every one who, like him, 
is placed in an exalted and dignified fituation.——2d Auguf. 


ExtTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 
Dumbartonfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather fince the beginning of May was dry, generally blow- 
ing, and little or no rain fell from that time till the sith July ; of 
courfe, the ground remained long in a parched ftate, and much injury 
was done to the growing crops. In other refpeéts, the weather af- 
forded every facility for carrying on the varied operations of hufbandry 
in the belt flyle. 

The wheat promifes univerfally to be a good crop, and feems to have 
fuffered lefs injury from the drought than. any thing elfe. The bear 
(barley not being common here) alfo promifes well ; but, from the flate 
of the market for fome years paft, little of this grain is now fown. 
A few years ago, wheat was rarely cultivated in this diftri& ; but now 
it is greatly on the increafe ; and the produce is fuch, as to hold out 
every encouragement to perfevere. Experience fhews, that, ever in this 
mioift climate, no erop is more produétive, or more profitable ; and 
without it, the rents daily offered for land never could be fupported. 
The idea, therefore, that this climate is too moift for raifing wheat to 
advantage, feems to have been haftily aflumed in theory, and is not 
fanGtioned by experience ; fo that, weré the Ayrshire farmers to adopt 
the practice as extenfively as their fituation permits, perhaps this welt 
ern part of the ifland would be able to fupply its own markets with this 
valuable grain. 

As the cultivation of wheat has increafed, that of bear has regu 
Jarly diminifhed. Confiderable quantities of this grain were eek 
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raifed here ; and although it is now very much circumfcribed, there is 
ftill as much as the market demands. It is at prefent only cultivated 
by the Moorfide farmers, where foil and climate are incapable of raifing 
wheat 3 and by farmers in favourable fituations, who have old tacks at 
low rents, and can afford to go on, without putting themfelves to the 
trouble of leaving the old-fathioned beaten path. The time, however, 
is faft approaching, when wheat will be the moft important crop in 
every fituation where foil and climate will bring it to perfeétion. 

' The hay turne out a very light crop; but as it has been moftly faved 
without getting a fhower, its excellent quality will be fome little com- 
penfation. The potatoes and turnips look well ; but the latter are not 
extenfively cultivated, as there is always a great demand for potatocs to 
fupply this, and the adjoining manpfaCturing diftriéts. Oats appear to 
have fuffered more from the fevere drought, than any other crop; and, 
however the corn may turn out at harveit, there mult be a great defi- 
ciency of fodder, which will be very feverely felt; and which even 
the moft favourable weather caonot now remedy. July 24. 


Extra& of a Letter from a Gentleman on a Tour through the Nort of 
Scotland, dated Rofifbire, Fuly 24. 


‘I put off writing till at the vtmoft extent of my journey, in 
order that’ f might give you an account of the whole, and fhall begin 
with my leaving Edinburgh, which was on the :oth inftaut. The 
crops from that to Queen’s Ferry, of every kind, looked well; thence 
to Kinrofs ‘the ground is bad, and none of the crops worth notic- 
ing. Even potatoes, on which they depend not a little, were all black, 
owing to a fevere froft in June. To the fouth of Pewth, a Mr Stein is 
making confiderable improvements on a property of his own ; and there 
are excellent crops of wheat, beans, and every thing elfe on both fides 
of that town : but after I paffed Luncarty Bleachfield, all the way to 
Invernefs, where I arrived on the 13th, I may fay with fafery there is 
nothing that will near pay the expence of feed and labour, a very few 
fpots excepted. I went to a friend’s in the neighbourhood that night, 
where I was detained next day by heavy rains. In the éeening, the 
weather being fomewhat fettled, I went over his farm, oo which great 
improvements are made fince I was laft thete. I alfo took a peep of 
the Caledonian Canal, an undértaking which will not foon be com- 
pleted ; and as yet they cannot fix the year when it will be finifhed, 
though already 120,000l. is expended. I left Invernefs on the rsth, 
and; éroffing at Keffock Ferry to Rofsthire, went to Mt Mackerizie’s 
of Allangtange, who has improved and encfofed his ptoperty to a very 
great extent, in the moft fatisfa€@tory manner. In paffing to Dingwall, [ 
went throagh the lands of Ferintofh, where ‘the ts of diftilleries 
Hight Hav Been expeéted to appear; but I do affare you that the re- 
verfé id the cafe; there being’ nothing bot flatvation in’ thay diffi 
Afdufid ‘Dingwall there is very fine ground, and. gaod crops of wheat 
and @ther grain. © From that I “SnT Strath’ Peffer, which,. if at 
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perly cultivated, would be of firft rate value. There was no wheat 
fown earlier than 1803 ; and now there is about 50 acres, which is the 
beft 1 have feen this fzafon ; and in places where I am told never any 
thing grew but forrel, &c. there is the fineft barley, and all from the 
cfleéis of lime. To the eaft of Dingwall, there is the eflate of Tul 
loch, belonging to a Mr Davidfon, which is highly improven, and 
mottly in fine paflure. On the road eaftward, there is a good deal of 
fine land; but hitherto little or no wheat has been thereon fown, though 
the fmall quantity cultivated is good in general. Except on the land 
belonging to Mr Mackenzie of Kincraig, the crops and farming are 
miferable in this traé&. Mr Cockburn Rofs is alfo a great improver, 
I paffed on to Eaft Rofs to an old friend, who has got about 260 
acres of by far the beft land 1 have feen in this quarter. Before he 
« cred to the farm, wheat was not fown ; and this year he has fifty 
acres that would not difgrace Ealt Lothian. He has alfo a moft abundant 
crop of hay, but his oats are not good; he has, however, a fine field of 
barley and excellent turnip, which ought to have been thinned three 
weeks ago ; but the delay is attributed to the preachings. I breakfafted 
with another friend near Tain, who muft have made great exertions in 
improvement, as he has the firft rate paftures, upon which he has about 
fix fcore of cattle, not by any means in bad condition. From the fitua- 
tion of his turnips, I alleged he had imbibed a little of the flovenli- 
nefs of the county ; but the preachings got the blame as ufual. He 
has, however, fome capital wheat. I then croffed the Dornoch Frith 
in an old boat to Sutherland, to fee the Dunrobin cattles but unfor- 
tunately they were fold two days before I arrived. There is about 600 
acres of as fine pafture land there as you ever faw. Remember me’to 
all friends in the land of Canaan.’ 
Banffibire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, through the greateft part of the fummer quarter, has 
been dry, with cold fcorching winds, frequently from the north,. which 
proved unfavourable to vegetation, but afforded a good opportunity for 
preparing the turnip fields. Thofe fown early look healthy, and pro- 
mife a fair crop ; but the late fowings feem to have little chance of do- 
ing well. The oat and barley crops were much ftunted towards the 
end of June, but greatly relieved by frequent rains and warmth, about 
the roth June; and a confiderable change has fince that time taken 
place upon free, deep foils. A deficiency, however, is ftill vifible on 
all the inferior foils, thefe being much thinned by the cold chilling winds 
in the early part of the feafon, and now putting out a very fhort ear, 
particularly the potatoe oats. Wheat promifes to be a fair crop; and 
if difeafe keeps off;, which is not apparent as yet, a confiderable return 
may be expected. The peas, in fome fields, are very rich in bloffom, 
and abundant in ftraw, efpecially where the land has been monty 
limed Drilled beans are partially introduced, and fucceed very well. 
within a few miles of the coaft. The wheat fown after them is thi 
year very promifing ; but thefe articles make but a fmall proportion jof, 
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the crop here. Hay turns out to be very light, nearly one third 
below lait year’s. The price does not feem, however, to be getting 
up, nor is there ever much demand for it but when ftraw is fcarce ; fo 
that the farmer muft ufe it on the premifes to the beft account he can. 
The paftures were turning bare, in coyfequence of the drought ; but 
the late rains have again produced a full bite. 

At two or three markets in the beginning of the feafon, there was 
a confiderable demand for good cattle, and prices not much amifs; 
but, at prefent, fales are very dull, and every market cheaper than the 
preceding ; of courfe, a {mall proportion of our cattle have gone fouth- 
ward. Grain has been very flu€tuating during the quarter. There is 
a brifk demand at prefent for oats, and for the fmall quantity of wheat 
ftill on hand. The former fells from 18s. to 21s. per boll of 128 pints, 
and the latter at 338. to 35s. per boll of 88 ditto. A confiderable 
quantity of oats may ftill come to market, if the rains are not of that 
endurance as to caufe a late harveft. The price of labour has been rif- 
ing out of all proportion to farm produce for fome time paft ; but at a 
market for engaging fervants laft Whitfunday, for the half year enfuing, 
a pitch of dearth was experienced, altogether unknown in this county 
before. From 8 to 9 guineas were currently given, and, in many in- 
ftances, ‘to guineas refufed: Day-labourers are very fcarce, and none 
to be got under 1s. per day for any kind of work, with victuals, Many 
farmers are fhort of their ordinary eftablifhment, which mutt ultimate- 
ty have a bad effet. That the farmer cannot long fupport thefe 
and various other heavy expences he is now loaded with, has been long 
predited, and is a prophecy which will not be long of being fulfilled, 
unlefs fome very favourable changes fhall take place foon. 25. Fuly. 
' , Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. . 
* Te few days of fine weather, mentioned in laft report, were of 
fhort duration, being fucceeded by cold northerly winds, frequently with 
froft at night, and fometimes fhowers of fnow, which continued till about 
the 18th of May. We then had two or three weeks of fine growing 
weather, which, for the time, brought forward the grafs in great 
abundatice, and made a great difference on the look of the corn-fields; 
but this ‘again’ was fucceeded by a northerly ftorm, with cold winds, 
that ‘continued until the’ end of June. Since July commenced, the 
weather has been more genial, being conftantly frefh and warm, with 
frequent arid heavy falls of rain,’ often accompanied with thunder. The 
hay crop; except upon very ftrong ground, or fheltered fituations, is 
light ; very little clover amongft it; and, being cut in unfavourable 
weather, has been cured with difficulty, and not without lofs, Pafture 
= went much off during the month of June, but has recovered great- 
y fince'afupply of moifture was received. The feafon was exceeding- 
ly good for dreffing turnip-land, and putting in the feed. The ground 
is therefore fulliof plants; but they have not come faft forward, ow- 
ing to the coldnefs of the weather at firft, and then to the rains bein 
too heavy’ for them, when in their feeble ftate; but although their growtl 


has been fomewhat retarded, there is every reafon to expect they will 
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turn out fufficiently luxurious and weighty. in. the end. .. Potatoes am 
coming forward very rapidly. All the different {pecies of grain, whes 
ther of bear, of oats, or of peas, have flood the feafon well, and, from 
their prefent appearance, promife an abundant return of grain, and a 
fufficient proportion of fodder. The market for oats bas,.been. very 
fteady, at 18s. and 20s. per boll. Bear has had few purchafers,’ apd 
the price not ‘much above that of oats, fay 20s. to 21, Oat-meal, 
178. 6d. to 18s, 6d. per boll of 8 ftones, Cattle, which. thad.doarcely 
attained laft year’s prices at any time t hout this feafon,.hawe, for 
the laft three or four weeks, come to a ftand altogether ; few. merchants 
having appeared to buy them at any price, Indeed, they did: got come 
forward into condition fo faft as ufual ; but, from the clemency, of the 
weather for fome time paft, the frefh bite of grafs, and the. additional 
time, that defeét will be fully remedied, Yet, as few. have. heen.cemoy- 
ed, and the feafon fo far advanced, it is to be feared. that, this will 
turn out a bad year to the graziers in this county. Sheep ,have.,conti, 
nued much about the price they brought laft year. Pe-apo 
The price of labour increaféd 20s. and.gos. at laft term, ..Mensfer, 
vants, are now from 7]. 10s. to 1ol. Sterling in the half yeas, ayer. their 
maintenance. Jobbers and day-labourers 2s. to 38, per day,,,;/Turnpike 
roads are ftill advancing in all dire&tions, and; land continues,,to fet aa 
high as ever. Fuly 26. » apeenne 
Letter from the Diftrid of Carrick, Ayrfhire.—Fuly.2 5th, 
¢ Tue feafon, during this quarter, though rather dry, has beea, upor 
the whole, favourable for the purpofes of Agriculture,’ ,.At one pe- 
riod, indeed, during the month of Jung;.the crops looked. extremely 
backward; but, towards the end of that month, fine fhowers.came on, 
which in a very fhort time produced a remarkable change ; and we have 
at prefent the profpect of as abundant a crop of all kinds of .prodyce as 
for feveral years bypaft. If any exception is to be. ftated to this), itis 
in the fown grafs and a, paflures. Rye-grals is not afull,crop ; 
and the paftures, from the general drought, cannot be faid te,hayg ever: 
got fairly up. Wheat, oats and bear, which are our prevailing crops 
ure generally looking well; and the turnip, the culture of whichis coa- 
tinuing to {pread, is alfo promifing:, So that if the {¢alon. gontinues 
favourable, it is to be hoped the hufbandman. will abundantly: seap the 
reward of his induftry. by 
* The demand for ftock has continued through the quarter, though: 
it isbelieved, not at advanced prices. Of late, a depreffion ia the. price 
of live-ftock is talked of, on account of the {carcity of paitpre, , There 
has been no. great variation in the price of grain, except a fmall. rife in 
that of wheat. Oat Meal is about, 21s, ,& 228, -per bell 5. Wheat, 
358. & 36s.; Bear, 31s. & 328. ; 8 Winchelter buthels. | .’Lhe-price of 
labour, and the, demand for farms, keep pace. with eachother | How 
the farmer is able to fupport the complicated  increafing, demands that 
are made upon him, is a myftery that cannot. well, be,.fathomed,. It 
would tempt one to think that he has. fome fecret (different; from = 
an 
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and induftry) which the world does not know. It is devoutly to be 
wifhed that the bubble may never burft. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, by both proprietors and tenants, that there is a ne plus u/tra in 
this, as well as in the ambition of kings. Stretch the ftring too far, 
and it muft unavoidably break. ’ ' 

Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 

Ts apprehenfions entertained at the date of laft Report, have, hap- 
pily, been only realized in part. Fine fhowers have oeccafionally fallen ; 
but the intervals of dry and windy weather have been long and fevere. 
On fome heavy lands, this has been beneficial rather than otherwife ; but 
the light foils, which form a great part of our furface, were, in many 
fituations, unable to refit the prevailing drought of the feafon: Of 
courfe, crops of corn and hay are unequal, being abundant in one place, 
and materially injured in another. Paftures have fuffered moft ; and, 
on very light and graveily foils, are literally deftroyed. 

Till lately, however, cattle are underftood to have maintained their 
prices, and the trade has been exceedingly brik; but this, the con- 
tinuance of dry weather has unavoidably checked. Meanwhile, har- 
veft promifes to be early ; but, upon the whole, the bulk of the com- 
ing crop will, in all probability, prove defective. 

Early upon the morning of Friday the 11th current, a tremendous 
thunder ftorm burft over the heads of the terrified inhabitants of this 
diftri&, accompanied by hail of an unufual fize, and a torrent of rain, 
which fell in a dire@ion extending from fouth fouth-weft to north north- 
eatt. . This partial deluge did confiderable injury in feveral places, par- 
ticularly by carrying off the foil from hanging land under drilled green 
crops, whilft the hail committed ferious ravages on the other cropg. 
This ftorm appears, from various accounts now publiflied, to have been 
—_ extenfive, and in many places to have produced calamitous ef- 


‘Wages feem to be fomewhat ftationary; and the rent of land 
will in a few days be afcertained by the criterion of the famous roup of 
Baldoon eftate, &c. advertifed to take place in our county town upon 
the 31, and which, for fome time paft, has excited an anxious and 
univerfal curiofity.— Fuly 26. 

Letter from Fatkirk, Fuly 26th. 

* In this diftri&t, we have experienced a very fevere and long drought. 
Except avery trifling quantity about the middle of May, we have had 
ao rain fince laft Report, till the fecond week of July, but by no means 
enough, under exifting circumftances, to prove radically beneficial to 
the crops of grain, and. too late for the hay. From this caufe, the 
crops in the Carfe do not prefent the ufual luxuriant appearance of that 
fertile diftriét. 

¢ Wheat is:our beft crop, but not equal to laft year. It has, however, 
the advantage of not having yet been lodged,. which has been uniformly 
the cafe with: us for three years paft before this time. This, with. the 
dnpreafed quaatity fown, will probably give usa full average crop of 
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that grain. Much, no doubt, depends on after weather; but it is 
already very far advanced to maturity. In {peaking of the probable pro- 
duce of this crop, it may be proper to remark, that a difeafe has appeared 
in it, which I fufpe& is pretty general ; at leaft, in feveral fields that 
I have purpofely examined, I have found it more or lefs prefent ; and 
this both on thin and thick chaffed varieties ; but more confiderable on 
the latter, The difeafes of wheat are fo indittinétly characterized in 
the language of farmers, that I am not quite certain what name to give 
it, but fuppofe it is what is denominated gum or red oaker. It feems 
to affeét the ear only, the ftraw being healthy, and appears as a yellow, 
or rather orange-coloured matter, covering both the outfide and infide 
coats of the chaff; and, where it has made more progrefs, it affects alfo 
the grain. How far the crop may be ultimately injured by this occur. 
rence I know not; but it does not appear yet to have done much harm. 
There has been no uncommon ftate of the weather, at this feafon, to 
which it can be afcribed, except perhaps fome mornings of pretty fharp 
hoar froft two or three weeks.ago, 

¢ Both oats and barley are thin on the ground, fhort in the: ftraw, 
and certainly below an average. Beans are alfo fhort in. ftraw, but 
pretty well podded. ‘The appearance of the potatoe crop is much 
mended fince the rains. Paftures have been very bare through the 
feafon, but are a good deal improved of late. Hay is a lighter crop 
than for feveral years paft, but has been got up in high order; nor 
does the fecond cutting promife much, as there is a great deficiency 
of red clover; the price has ftarted at god. per ftone, although little 
has yet been done in the way of fales. I think it will foon go 
higher. | 

‘ The feafon has been fingularly propitious for the perfect working of 
fummer-fallows, which are in the very beft order. Much attention is 
now paid to this procefs; and if your ufeful Work had rendered no 
other fervice to the interefts of agriculture, than merely ftemming the 
torrent of newfangled do€trines that at one time had nearly threatened 
its total abolition, this alone would have been fufficient. to ftamp its 
iterling worth. ‘The corn craps are far advanced, and harveft,promifes 
to be early; with tolerable weather, I fhould think, i in four weeks. 

« Both our grain and ‘biitcher markets have been fteady for fome 
time ‘paft. ‘They may be noted at prefent as follows: Wheat 428. ‘per 
boll, Linlithgow ftandard meafure. Barley 25s.; Beans 228.3 both 
per Stirlingfhire boll. Oat Meal 1s. 6d. per peck of 8 lib. Dutch. 
Beef in retail 8d. ; Mutton gd. ; Lamb 7d. ; all per lib. tron of twenty- 
two ounces Englith. The butcher market has been well fupplied with 
excellent meat of every kind, ’ 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tue long continued dry weather, without even one refrefhing fhower 
till beginning of July, has not only made the hay crop very light ge- 
nerally, but, in a great meafure, will caufe the oats and barley to 
have little ftraw. Upon all light and gravelly foils, thofe crops were 
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nearly deftroyed. The plentiful rains, fince, have faved them; and, 
where the ground is clean and in good order, tolerable crops of both 
may yet be expected. Where the ground is poor, and foul, they 
will not recover ; indeed, fuch fields will be hardly worth the expence 
of cutting. ’ 

Wheat is univerfally a good crop; far above an average one. 
The extreme dry weather alone prevented it from being too luxuriant, 
and lodging. Peas and beans, efpecially peas, are in general good ; 
fo are patatoes, the rains being juft in time for them. . Flax ifes 
to be a more equal-and finer crop than we have feen for fome years, if 
dry weather continue ; but if much rain fall now, it will injure, by 
lodging the crop, and compelling the owners to pull before it is ripe. 
Upon the whole, if fair, weather continue after the abundant rains lately 
fallen, there is ftill reafon to expect an average crop, but much lefs 
ftraw than laft year. 

The prices of ‘oats rofe from 18s. to 248., when the new crop was 
looked upon as ngarly loft by the drought. Now that the rains have 
fallen abundantly, prices rather look down, at leaft it is not apprehend- 
ed they will rife further.—Turnips are a very unequal crop ;. many have 
not come upat all; and fome fields are ploughed down. The early fown 
ones are good. The grazing trade turns out a bad one this year. 
Stacks were purchafed on high terms, and rents were advanced ;, whilft 
the iffue is, that as the paftures were almolt deftroyed by drought, cattle 
did not improve, nor is there much demand in the market for them.—— 


Fuly 28. 
Invernefsfhire Quarterly Report, 

Tus diftri&t, of late, has been deluged with rain, particularly on 
Monday, 2:{ current, when greater torrents defcended than remember- 
ed by the oldeft mao living. Every little ftream was thereby immedi- 
ately {welled to the fize of a large river; bridges and mills were {wept 
away ; unpaflable gaps made in many roads ; and immenfe damage done 
to the growing crops. In particular, the wheat fields are lodged in fuch 
a way, as they will never move till the fickle finds its way below them ; 
of courfe, grain of very inferior quality may be expected ; and already 
the red oaker or gum has feized upon every field. Before thefe rains, 
turnips were doing well, but now they are completely at a ftand, being 
fickly in afpe&, and ftunted in growth, efpecially thofe firt fown. The 
barley and oats promifed well, both -ia the hilly and low country dif- 
triéts, though their future progrefs cannot be {peculated upon. A late 
harveft is an evil much to be dreaded in all northern diftrits ; and 
fhould the raivs continue much jonger, this evil can hardly be avoided. 
Hay was a good crop could it have been cured fufficiently ; but, under 
exifting circumftances, much of it is rotted, aud none will retain a large 
portion of ftrength and fucculence. 

At Fort-William market, the demand for wedders and wool was 
Drifk, aud a {mall advance took place on laft year’s prices, »On-ewes 
and lambs there was no advance. The drovers are purchafing black 
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cattle at much about the prices of laft year; and, as for grain, 
have remained fteady. The quantity on hand will fully ferve the diftri@ 
till the current crop is reaped, 

The Caledonian Canal continues to go on as rapidly as the flate of 
the funds will admit of. The fecond lock at Clachnacary is nearly fi» 


nifhed.— Fuly 26, 
Berwich/bire Quarterly Report. 

We had @ great deficiency of moifture till near the end of this 
qjuarter, with a prevalence of north and eaft winds, which kept the air 
at a low temperature for the feafon. Excepting the rain which fell on 
the 4th of June, we had not a thower worth mentioning for cight weeks 
previous to the y1th of July, when we were vifited by a thunder ftorm, 
attended with heavy rains, which have been frequent fince. 

The drought, while it favoured the working of turnip fallows, occa: 
fioned a partial braird in the late fown turnips, and kept the early fields 
long in a dwarf flate, during which they were mach annoyed by the 
fly. Since the rains, however, the blanks in the late fields have filled 
up, and the early fields have made fome progrefs, and got a feeond hoe- 
ing; but the crop in general advances very flowly : indeed, the fuper- 
abundant moifture we have now got, will be againft it for fome time on 
retentive foils. , 

Winter wheats had a promifing afpeé& before the rains ; but are now 
very much lodged. Spring wheat is rather weakly and thin. Oats, 
upon good land of any depth, promife wells but, wpon thin foils and 
dry gravels, they have been greatly ftanted by the drought, and will 
prove confiderably deficient in ftraw. Peas and Barley (neither of 
which occupy much extent of ground) have a healthy appearance, 
Beans are alfo a healthy crop, ‘but were late in fhewing the bloom. 

Paftures fuffered much from the drought, but are now recovering their 
verdure. Hay-making hae proved a tedious bufinefs; the crop is but 
light ; and has, in feveral inftances, been damaged by the rain.  Pota- 
toes, in the low diftrit, were hurt by a hoar froaft on the night of the 
20th of June's in other refpeéts they are healthy, but not luxuriant. * 

“Sheep for the Englith pattures were much ‘in’demand at the begin- 
ning of this quarter; and fold’ above the rates of laft year. A good 
many young cattle were alfo taken fouth at that time ; but-this demand 
flackened as foon as the drought began to prevail ;' and moft of the cattle 
fold finee that period, have gone to the Lothians. © 

‘At St Bofwell’s fair on the 18th current, there was the gteateft’ fhow 
of fheep and lambs ever remembered ; but the detnand ‘not being great, 
lambs were from 2, to 38. a head lower than laft year) and-a great numi- 
ber left unfold ; fheep experienced a fimilar depreffion.’ There was alfo 
a full market of lean cattle, whieh met with dull fale at reduced prices. 
The demand for fat, however, was pretty briflt, and good prices ob- 
tained, * ; 

Fine fhort wool has been felling from 2s. to 38. per ftone higher thay 
laft' year, while the price of long wool has declined nearly in the fame 

roportion. uly 28. 
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Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tus barley feed feafon was favourable both with refpet to westhet 
and the ftate of the land, The progrefs of this crop has been regular, 
aad it now promifes to return more than an average. Qats were gene- 
rally injured by frofis; the braird,was thin, particalarly in the upper 
parts of Nith{dale and Annandale, and long appeared a very poor crop 
indeed ; but the fhowery weather which came on in the fecond and third 

weeks of this month, bas improved. thefe crops more than they were 
{appofed capable of. Still they are to be confidered) much inferior to 
a0 average crop, efpecially on gravel .and: light foils, where they were 
garly thot, , Inthe lower and middle parts of the country, oats are 
regular and geod.. Wheat on well prepared land appears ‘better 
than ufual, elpecially. oo the holms; and, -barring ‘mildew, — which 
fometimes comes on in the end of July, and in Auguft, a great 
ctop of this, grain.may be expected. Potatoes appear a full crop, and 
early. Hay of fown grafs is generally light, excepting on loamy foils 
in‘goed, condition. There it is heavy, and all is well got. Bog mea- 
dows.are light, but at prefent are growing fait. 
|, Qattle fold at.good prices, and without much variation, till the be- 
gioning of this:month, The drought in the north of England thea 
leffened the, demand and the prices.» The thowery weather fince then, 
which has been. fully more general in Yorkshire than here, has quicken. 
ed the demand again. . Sheep have fold nearly at the prices of laft fea: 
fon 5 daly shat Chéviot or White-faced fheep for breeding have beea in 
more sequeft, and brought high: prices for that purpofe. Lambs are 
nearly the fame as laft year; Cheviot from 10s. to 12s. ;. Black-faced 
from 88. to gs. Wool.of the Cheviot kind has had an advance of abont 
10 percent, being fold from. 303. to 338.; that of Short’ or Black- 
tom fheep from 86. to 108. the flone.—— Fuly aga 

Perthfbire Quarierly Report, 

idewaee kind, of crop iuffered much from the cold dry weather in 

Jue and beginning of July, excepting wheat, which,.on the rich foils, 

by, that, means, in a great. meafure, been preferved from lodging. 
se late rains, have, however,’ laid: part of that grain, and coofider- 
able injury. is; apprehended therefrom. Smut issuncommoaly pre- 
valent: this feafon, with wheat on middling foils, and likewife with 
red and potatoe oats. Perhaps itis not generally known, that pick« 
ling.or fkeeping the feed im ftale urine and quicklime prevents or-pal- 
Kates this evil, in.a crop af oats, as well as in one of wheat. Oates, 
barley, .and; beana, though the two former are lately much improv- 
¢d,, will fall confiderably thort’ of: an) average: having. tillered little, 
they are exceedingly thing addy:-when ‘harveited, wilk-be very de- 
ficient ia bulk. On hhallow’ gravels, .every kind of crop has failed 
andjalthough much aftergrowth is sow rifing among oats and bar 
ley..on thefe foils, it cannot come to maturity, and’ will ferve only to 
wtard and ones m the a of the, “tig In many fituatione, 
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whole fields of potatoes were much hort by a frofty night in the end of 
June: they have, ‘however, regained their wonted verdure, and forbode 
an ample produce, unlefs their late growth fhall render them defeétive. 
Flax. is an article of confiderable importance in fome diftricts of Perth. 
thire, but failed this year, almoft univerfally 5 ; agrievanee not a little 
heightened; by the confideration, that the price of the feed was higher 
than it has been for the laft twenty years. Clover and ryegrafs hay is 
not half 2 mediom crop, if we except the carfe land from the calcula. 
tions and even on that foil, it is not bulky. In general, the paftures 
were vety clofe eaten before the rain fell; and, being’ in moft cafes 
overftocked, have not improved much fince. It was not till the roth 
curt. that a confiderable tra€&t around Perth got any rain ; till whith 
time, a great part of the turnip crop did not braird 5° confequently; it 
will be late; but the rain was eight days earlier in fome of the remote 
corners. Fruit: forms a eonfiderable item in the produce: of the Carfe 
of Gowry ; and, this feafon, is very abundant. 

The furveyor is foon expected to begin making out the line ofthe 
Lochearn Canal ; but he has not yet arrived from Fraferburghy, ‘where 
he is at prelend: engaged in planning a new harbonr. As thé canal 
will be of much importance to a confiderable portion of Perththire, both 
ia an agricultural and commercial view, I fhall fend you an account of 
at for the November Magazine, in the event of fuch an account not ap 
pearing in. any other publication before that time. 

Little grain now. remains inthe farmer’s hands. The price ‘of 
Wheat: may beiquoted at 418. aod 428.3; Barley, 248. per boll ¢ Oat- 
meal, xs.. 4d. per peck.— 29th Faly. 

. Mid-Lothian Quarterly R 

Unit the. 2th curt. when rain commenced, the prefent quarter 
was diltinguifhed by a fevere fpiring drought, accompanied fometimes 
with cold frofty winds, which not only blighted and blackened the 
foliage of trees, ibut affected the {pring corns very materially to their 
prejudice. About the-end of June, and beginning of July, oats and 
barley were, not only fhort and thin, bot in many cafes wore a fickly, 
pale alpect, indicating a fcanty produce; but they have of late improved 
confiderably.. Beans were affected inva fimilar manner ;-and, notwith- 
flanding of the late rains; whatever'they may have improved in Jengeh 
as to firaw, yet, in many inftances; will be fhort in the pod. 

Wheat has locked beft all along ; :and, thould the after weather prove 
favourable, there is a fair profped: of its turning out .an’ abundant 
crop. Turnips cither fprung partially, or lay dormant for want of 
moifture ;. but, within the laf. fortmght, have come up evenly, and, 
fhould. the feafon tarn out fine, may) be a volerable crop; but, like 
other things, are undoubtedlyrbehind. Potatoes are a partial crop; 
thofe firft planted. fuffcred mech:from the wetnefs.of the {pring, where 
the land. was not uncommonly dry; in many cafes the feed plant was 
deftroyed by wetnéfs, and portions jof the ground lefy bare’; elfewhere 
they have been ftunted, fir by wetnefs, and afterwards by drought, and 
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fome fields have been wifely ploughed up, as unworthy occupiers of the 
nd. , 

Hay is a very fcanty crop ; and thofe farmers who have not tares to 
fill up the gap, will find themfelves difficulted to make the’ firft and 
fecond crops of grafs meet. The price expeted from the tick is rs. 
per ftone of 22 lib. ; and, no doubt, would be more, were it not that there 
is a good deal of old hay on hand. © 

The price of wheat has been pretty fteady, more fo here than at 
Marklane. There, the market of late feems to have been regulated upon 
fimilar principles with the flock exchatige: good or bad news of the 
weather, whether right or wrong, feems for a time to have had more 
influence upon the fales of the day than the fupply at market. In fhort, 
to. a perfon at four hundred miles diftance, it would appear that the 
dealers in grain had fometimes miftaken the fmoke of the city for the 
rays of the fun, and its influences for fine mild weather. Oats have 
farted of late ; but there are very few to thrafh ; they are giving from 
22¢, to 269, per boll ; and Oatmeal 18d. per peck of 8 lib. Amfterdam. 

The price of Beef has been pretty ftationary, at about gs. the ftone, 
finking’ offal, and js likely to continue; the paftures are very bare. 
Lambs have fold well, and the demand for them to the North country, 
as wll ‘as hogs (year-old fheep), has been greater than for the two lat 
years.— 30th Fuly. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue wheat crop of this diftri& may be reportéd as a fair and equat 
one, being neither injured by {mut nor mildew ; that of peas and beans 
is alfo uncommonly promifing ; barley is of middling growth, though 
oats, on ‘the whole, are below an average, and will afford but a feanty 
fupply of ftraw. Laft year’s grain is mofty thipped off to the fouth- 
ward ; and perhaps there does ‘not remain a thoufand bolls of all kinds 
in this county, beyond what is required for the internal confumption, 
till the new crop is harvefted. 

The grafs fields made a poor return this feafon ; but, as a large ftock 
of old bay remained on hand, no fcarcity of provender is apprehended. 
Potatoes are good, and turnips have efcaped their mortal enemy the fly. 
Owing to the drought, there has been fmall demand from the South for 
cattle, which has occafioned an uncommon dull fale for feveral weeks 

alt. 
, The credit of this {mall diftri& was never more put to the teft than 
of late, though fortunately not a fingle failure has taken place. The 
Bank of Scotland have fuppreffed their agency at Elgin, from which 
30,0c0l. or 40,cool. was generally afloat ; and propofe to do the fame 
with the Huntly branch, which is fituated in one of the greateft cattle 
diftri@s. Paper money being a neceflary medium, and profitable to the 
venders, when judicioufly managed, would it not be advantageous for 
every diftri& to have its own bank? Afluredly, a few ative men, of 
adequate capitals, would carry on the trade more judicioufly, than an 
agent receiving his powers from an eftablifhment at a diftance, wlioke 
direCtors muft, in a great meafure, be guided by views to which he is a 
ftranger. 
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ftranger. The managers. of a country bank, from, local knowledge, 
would be enabled to difcriminate betwixt thofe who are entitled to ere, 
dit, and. thofe who may be regarded’ as. mere fpeculators. They would 
fupport the induftrious man, by fupplying him with their commodities, 
whilft applications’ from people of a contrary defcription would not be 
liflened to. In a word, the advantages of fuch eftablifhments would be 
an excellent fubjeét for difcuffion in the Magazine 30th Fuly. 
Letter from Glafgow, 30th Fuly. 

* Tue wheats in the neighbourhood look remarkably well, and aré 
more early than ufual. From the great quantity fown, if the harveft be 
favourable, we have certainly room to expe a larger produce of this 
grain than ever was known in one feafon. 

* Oats, in general, feem but a light crop; it is only upon very rich 
—_ that they are bulky. Beans and peas have a good appearance, 

arley feems irregular ; upon fome fields it appears good, upon others 
very middling ; the quantity fown was but fmall. The hay crop has 
turned out light ; but the late fine fhowers have confiderably improved 
the pafture grafs. 

‘ The importation of grain into Clyde, daring the fammer months, 
has not been great. No foréign wheat has arrived; a few cargoes, 
however, are fhortly expe&ted from America; and three or fout thou. 
fand barrels of flour have already arrived from thence. If the harveft 
fhould turn out good, the neeffity for fupplies of wheat from abroad 
will be in a great meafure fuperfeded, as almoft a fufficient quantity will 
be grown with ourfelves to anfwer the confumpt. A few cargoes of oats 
have arrived from Ireland ; thefe, with the produce of our own lands of 
laft year, which certainly yielded extremely well, have kept our markets 
tolerably full of this grain ; and, to the more effe€tually fupplying them 
in future, we are of opinion the Jrifh Jntercourfe Bill will materially 
contribute ; it will befides have the-effeQ, from the fupplies being more 
regular than formerly, to do away, in fome meafure, that degree of 
flu&tuation’ which hds fo long fubfifted in the prices of grain, and there- 
by render the trade more fteady. Upon the whole, we look upon this 
meafure as being mutually advantageous to both countries. 

* State of Glafgow Markets, July zoth. 


Wheat. 
a srurelee var} per boll Stirlingthire meafure. 


Atierican ° 


438.448. . . 
Irith J . qon—9 2%. ditto. of 240 lib. 


Irith Mealing Oats 244.243. 6d. , , 
Ditto Inferier ditto pict eae } dittn of 264 lib. 
Ditto Sail, ditto 2tecasn « } ditto Renfrewthire meafar. 
Ditto Barley . - 278.—28s. ditto Stirlingthire ditto, 
Ditto Beans’) - 228.—248. ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto Grey Peas 218-228. ditto ditto ditto, 
Qat-Meal _« 228.243. ditto of 140 lib. 
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Art no period were the crops on the dry foils of this county more 
critically fituated than when rain was received on the r1th of July, ex- 
cept perhaps during the fummer of 1800, when a return was made, 
thirty or forty. per cent. inferior to a general average. At the above 
period, many of the wheat fields prefented a retrograde countenance ; the 
barleys were thin and languid in their afpe& ; the oats fo fhort in the 
firaw as hardly to be gathered by the fickle ; and the beans feeble in the 
ftalk, and imperfe€tly podded. The paftures were literally burnt up, 
and the clover ftubbles held out a picture that feemed to thew the roots 
were deprived of their vegetative powers. However, the rains, which 
fell copiovfly for many days, being accompanied with great heat, foom 
brightened up the profpeét, and accomplifhed a confiderable amendment. 
The wheats were prevented from purfuing their retrograde courfe, and 
allowed to bloffom and fill under favourable aufpices ; the barleys re« 
covered greatly, efpecially thofe that were late fown, and the oats thot 
eut in length, and promifed a double quantity of fodder more than ori- 
ginally expeGted. Paftures revived; the fecond crop of clover was ani- 
mated and reftored to life; and turnips, which, til then, were in a 
fleeping or dormant ftate, burft forth into aGtion with increafed powers. 
Notwithftanding thefe favourable circumftances, the erop on the dry 
foils will be below an average, many ficlds being too far advanced to 
get benefit from the rain, though andoubtedly it will be much fuperior 
to what might have been expected under different circumftances. 

On clays and loams lefs benefit was received from the rains than on 
foils of a lighter defeription. On them the wheats were thriving, 
and though rarely of fo much bulk as in the two former years, yet, on 
the whole, their appearance was fuch as to promife an abundant pro- 
duce:. The continued moifture, however, was too much for them ; and 
at lat all thofe fields of any ftrength were fairly lodged, which, per- 
haps, is the greateft evil that can befal a. wheat crop. Whether mik 
dew may be the confequence, depends much on the fubfequent weather, 
though, as yet, this dreadful malady has not appeared. Some gum on 
the ear may be difcovered, which to a certain extent, is hoftile to the 
welfare of the grain ; but the general ufe of thin chaffed wheats prevents 
the progrefs of mildew, unlefs under the moft aggravated circumftan- 
ces 


The benefit from the full fopply of moifture to the fpring crops on heavy 
lands, depended much on the ftage at which they had arrived. The 
earlieft fields, thofe which in fa& had paffed the meridian of growth, re- 
ceived lefs advantage than the later fuwn fields, which were not arriv- 
ed at majority. Generally fpeaking, beans were much benefited; fo were 
turnips, potatoes, clover, and pafture grafles. In a word, the feveral 
crops on heavy foils may be reported: as equal to an average, though 
much of their productivenefs depends on the after weather. 

_ If the rains have benefited the growing crops, they have done in- 
finite mifchief to the fallow fields, which now, at this advanced period 
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of the feafon, can rarely be dreffed in a hufbandman-like ftyle. Coming 
at a time when the fields were generally broke down, the foil is abfo. 
lutely become little better than a puddle, and hardly to be bettered by, 
any after work which may be given through the reft of the year. - The 
whole manure remains to be carted out; and this of itfelf is a -bufinefs 
of the moft ferious nature in a wet feafon. 

Markets have remained tolerably fteady, and the demand for grain 
has generally equalled the quantity prefented. ‘The butcher market has 
alfo experienced little variation, beef and mutton having generally been 
retailed at 7d. and 74d per pound weight, Amfterdam. No want of 
fupply bas been experienced ; though it is to be doubted that the barenefs 
of paitures, and the fmallnefs of the ftock in hand may occafion a fhort- 
coming afterwards. 

A confiderable number of farms have lately been fubfet in this coune 
ty with eminent advantage to the difpofers; and it is to be hoped that 
a practice, which cannot poffibly hurt the proprietors of land, will be 
countenanced and encouraged in every inftance where the tenant in pof- 
feffion wifhes to make fuch a tranfaGtion, That the public good is 
thereby promoted, may be regarded as indifputable ; for no poffeffor will 
fabfet, unlefs he is fatisfied that circumftances render fuch a meafure ne- 
ceflary ; and if the farm is transferred to another perfon who, from abi- 
lity, increafed flock, or fuperior knowledge, can render it more produc- 
tive, then, to be fure, the public interelt is benefited in a degree equal 
with the increafed rent, or, more properly {fpeaking, with the increafed 
produce which the new tenant can raife on the premifes. In fhort, the 
profperity of agriculture depends fo much on a legal fanétion being 
given to the practice of fubfetting, that it would be highly defireable 
were leafes rendered a marketable article, which might be bought and 
fold like freeholds. Such a liberty would hurt none, whilft it would 
eminently promote the ioterefts of agriculture, by caufing larger capitals 
to be invefted therein than can be deemed prudent or expedient, fo long 
as a prohibition againft fubfetting is rigoroufly maintained by the great 
body of landed proprietors. The feed, however, is now fown ; and it 
is to be hoped that the produce will be fuch as may carry conviction 
to the great body of proprietors, and enable them in due time to fee 
their own intereft. They may be convinced that fubfetting mutt ul- 
timately prove advantageous to themfelves, becaufe every manner. of 
encouragement beftowed on agriculture, or thofe who praétife it, ne- 
ceflatily occalions a correfponding advantage to the proprietors of land. 
‘The tenant, in fuch a cafe, may be firft in hand; but he only holds.a 
temporary benefit, which ultimately muft run into the pocket of the 
landlord.—2d Augu/f. 

Ce ee 
ENGLAND. 
Lincolnfhire Quarterly Report. 

Wuear in this diftri& promifes to be a good crop, providing that 
blight and mildew do not feize upon it. On the fens, oats, from the 
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feverity of drought, are apparently one half fhort of laft year’s bulk, 
Indeed, the fame remark is applicable to beans, peas, atid barley, all 
theft crops being fhort in the ftraw, the feafon of growth being too 
far advanced when a fupply of moifture was received. 

The hay crop, from all the varieties of graffes, is not half the 
weight of la year; and the fecding paftures have been fo fearce of 
grals, as to prevent our oxen and other cattle from fattening fo well as 
ufual. ‘The late rains, however, are bringing grafs land of ve de- 
{cription into a thriving flate ; and it is to be hoped that a full beliyful 
will foon be procured. 

Our drainage bufinefs goes on fuccefsfully, though rather flower 
than could be wifhed. The fcarcity of workmen is great; indeed, a 
fafficient number cannot be obtained on any account ; and though the 
improvement to be gained from this great undertaking muft ultimately 
be of great advantage to thofe concerned, yet, in the mean time, the 
sprictiegril intereft of the diftri€ fuffers materially from the rife on la- 
bour thereby occafioned. 22d Fulys 

Letter from Lynn, Fuly 24th. 

« We conceive that wheat in this diftri& will be a full average crop, 
though not abundant. Peas, however, will hardly be half of our ufual 
average ; Barley about one fourth fhort. Oats in the high lands are 
good; but defective in the fens, as well as beans. The markets con- 
tinue well fupplied with all kinds of grain, except peas, 58s. and 6os. 
p- quarter being given for white boilers; and gos. and 428. for the 
Bey. Wheat runs from 66s. to 70s.; and fine wheat 72s. to 76s. 

arley 34s. to 35s. Oats from 24s, to 25s. ; and belt runs from 27s. to 
30s. Beans 40s. to 42s. p. quarter. The crop of rape-feed (or cole- 
feed by fome) is very large ; but what has hitherto appeared is not 
dry ; price talked of gol. p.laft. _Muftard feed very promifing. Price 
from 10s. to 128. p. bufhel. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Few feafons have agitated the minds of the farmers in this country 
with a more varied fucceffion of alternate hopes and fears, than the pre- 
fent. The early part of the feed time was highly gratifying ;—plenty 
of moifture, and {fufficient warmth, occafioned a rapid and regular vege- 
‘tation. But a confiderable quantity of turnips remaining to be confum- 
ed late in the fpring, fowing was continued to an unufually late period ; 
when heavy rains falling, which were fucceeded by fevere drought, the 
land, where the turnips had been fed off, turaed up in fuch large maf- 
fes, that no future labour of rolls and harrows could fufficieutly pulver- 
ife it ; and, in ftrong foils, no inconfiderable part of the feed remained 
perfeGly dry, under the clods, till the late rains fell, On light foils, 
the fevere drought fo completely put a ftop to the progrefs of vegeta- 
tion, that, till revived by the feafonable fupply of moifture, it appeared 
an alarming matter of doubt and apprehenfion, whether a confiderable 
part of the oats and barley would ever obtain the ear, and get fufficient 
length to anfwer the application of the fcythe. ‘Thefe doubts and ap- 
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rehenfions, however, are now removed ; the barley and oats, thougls 
fill thin, have got a fair length of ftem; and we may, I think, aver- 
age them at full two thirds of acrop. Peas, being forwarder in their 
growth, have fuffered more than any other crop; they are in many in- 
ftances fo fhort, that neither fcythe nor hook can touch them, and 
therefore muft be pulled up by hand; and the produce, in this cafe, 
will no doubt prove fo materially deficient, as probably not to exceed 
two ‘quarters per acre. Wheat has ftood, uninjured, both the drought 
and ¢ the pelting of the pitilefs form ;’ and, as neither blight nor mil. 
dew has yet touched it, may be expected to equal at leaft an aver. 
age. The harveft with thefe two crops will begin fufficiently early ; 
with the former, in the courfe of a fortnight, and with the latter in 
about three weeks. The barley harveft muft be late. Hay, both from 
natural and artificial graffes, is a very meagre produce ; but it has 
been got up in good condition. Tares, alfo, haye proved very fhort, 
and produced much lefs than the ufual quantity of green food per acre. 
This feed at Michaelmas will probably be found fcarce and dear. The 
turnips have vegetated expeditioufly and fully ; but the late heavy rains 
have almoft drowned them ; confequently have retarded their growth, 
and expofed them, for a long period, to their moft bitter enemy, the fly. 
"The Norfolk wool fair was held at Thetford, on the 19th inftant. It 
is the eftablifhed cuftom for the growers and the purchafers each to ap- 
point a committee to fix a price. The former demanded for the Nor- 
folk and South Down, per todd, 3]. 6s. The latter offered 2. 18s. 
The difference being fo confiderable, no fales were effeéted ; and it re- 
mains to be feen which party will yield. Probably they will meet each 
other half way. 

The meeting at Mr Coke’s was numeroufly attended. Many ama- 
teurs, from diftant parts of the country, nobility, and profeffional gen- 
tlemen, were afflembled. Several implements were exhibited, but none 
thought by the judges of fufficient merit, though fome of them of in- 
genious contrivance, to deferve a premium. Mr Coke difpofed of his 
Leicefter flock in lots, by auétion ; and they were in general knocked 
down at avery high price. He does not think them adapted to this coun- 
ty ; and prefers the South Down, of which his flocks now entirely con- 
fit. It is his intention to crofs a few of his ewes with Merino tupsy 
two of which he purchafed from his Majefty.. This crofs will. probably 
increafe the quantity, and moft affuredly improve greatly the quality of 
the wook; and if the carcafe of the South Dewn can be preferved 
from too great deterioration, of which fome doubt is entertained, the 
Merino, in this refpe&t, being extremely objeétionable, it will certain- 
ly in the firft inftance, benefit the breeder materially, and eventu- 
ally the country at large, as it will render us lefs dependent upon Spain 
for a fupply of fine wool, an article fo effentially neceflary to our manv- 
faciurers. Mr Coke obferved, that a Norfolk flock haa hitherto beer 
confidered as little more in point of profit, than a dung-cart. But he 
was convinced that it might, by proper fill and attention, be rendered 
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avery produétive part of a farm; which is unqueftionably true. On 
the laft day, after difpofing of the prizes to the fortunate competitors, 
Mr Coke addrefled the company at fome length; and, amongft o- 
ther topics, dwelt with confiderable animation on the advantages to be 
derived in this county from irrigation ; and mentioned, with fuitable 
encomiums, an inftance of very meritorious exertion of fpirit and enter- 
prize in one of his tenants, who had watered a meadow, containing a- 
bout thirty-five acres, at an expence of more than gool., and refufed 
to be reimburfed, on condition of giving up his old leafe, and taking 
anew one, at an advance of rent, in proportion to the improved value 
of the land ; fo fully is he convinced that the increafed produce will 
amply repay this heavy expenditure during the exifting term of his prer 
fent agreement. 24th Fuly. 
York/bire pewter) Report. 

Tus crops of wheat, in general, are uncommonly heavy in the ftraw, 
and promifed amply in grain, till the commencement of the rains; which 
have for fome weeks paft been fo frequent, as greatly to impede that 
neceflary procefs of nature, the complete impregnation of every grain 
by the farina fecundans, fhed during the time of flowering. Hence, 
the atual produce of this grain may be juftly apprehended to be un- 
equal to the prolific appearance it prefented, at an earlier period of its 
growth. On fome lands, fymptoms of blight and mildew are already 
found ; yet it is hoped, that the fpeedy occurrence of a few fine funny 
days will materially conduce to prevent the extenfion of that evil, fo 
much dreaded by the growers. 

Some of the fallow wheats are much injured by the unufual growth 
of weeds ; and the inferiority of the bean-ttubble wheats to thofe upon 
clover leas, was fcarcely ever before fo ftrongly marked. In the open 
fields, even contiguous, lands of the latter defcription have two or 
three times over the produce of the former, on all varieties of foils ; 
fo that, on the whole, little more than a fair average of the produce 
ef the wheat crop, this year, can reafonably be expected, though the 
earlier profpe& was fo flattering. Barley and Oats are thinner than u- 
fual. Beans and Peas will probably be of more than average produce, 
having been much improved by the late rains. Rape and flax are full 
of feed; particularly the latter, Potatoes are good and abundant. 
The apple orchards are thinly ftrewed with fruit. 

« The clovers have yielded heavy crops; but the natural meadows for 
hay are thin. The prefent is and has been the worlt feafon for haying 
them that has occurred for many years. Much has been nearly fpoiled ; 
and more is till ftanding in the fields. The turnip grounds are very 
full of plants, though the fly or flug has injured fome: the hoeing of 
them is in an advanced ftate. Summer-fallows are rather backward. 

. The price of grain is advancing ; and if the wet weather continue 
much longer, it may be very high: yet it is not prefumed that many 
wacommon fpeculations have been made in the article. Belt Wheat, 
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128. 6d.; Barley, ¢s. ; Oats, 4s. 6d.; and Beans, 7s. pet buthel of 
Wincheller. Fat Cattle and Sheep ate at moderate and rather declia. 
ing prices. Lean Cattle alfo declining, while Pigs are dear. Beef anil 
Veal, 7d. to 8d. Mutton and Lamb, 7d. per lib, avoirdupois. Good 
Horfes are dear, 

Notwithftanding the difcouragement to trade, from the continuance 
of the war, Wool has beén fold: at prices little lower than thofe of lat 
year ; e fome decline has been experienced in the finer clothing forts. 
—a Fly 28, 

Letter from the Eafl-Riding of York/bire, Fuly 28. 

¢ Since my laft, the weather was generally dry till towards the end 
of June, when rain began to fall in moderate quantities, and has ton. 
tinued to the prefent time. Some of the thunder fhewers have lodged 
the wheat where the crop is full; but that is not fo generally the cafe 
as lait year, the crop being lighter in this diftri€t. Beane, oats, and 
barley have improved much fince rain fell; but the crop of each 
will not be fo bulky as that of lat year. Hay is a light crop, and 
a great deal of it fpoiled in the harvéfling. Flax is fhort, thin, 
and rough topped ; but is expe&ted to turn out well barked where 
workable, the growth having gohe on flowly and gradual. Rape-fced 
is good. Turnips, fown fince the zoth June, have planted well, 
Thofe fown earlier have generally failed, and part have been ploughed 
down and refown. Though potatoes have of late improved, yet the 
crop is expe€icd to be but a poor one, (particularly where the kidney 
variety is planted), owing to the curl, which is more general than ever 
remembered before. 

Our corn markets have advanced lately. Wheat is now felling at 
Sos. to 81s. per quarter; Beans, 42s. to 448.3; Oats, 248. 27s. to 328. 

The cattle markets have given way lately, owing to the fhortuéfs 
of pafturage. Pigs heve alfo fhrunk in price, owing to their being 
more plentiful than in the fpring months. Fat has alfo decléned. Beef 
is 7s. 6d. per ftone, fink, and is expected lower fhortly ; Mutton aud 
Lamb, 6d. per libs; Veal, 8d. to tod, per lib. 

Effex Quarterly Report. 

Arter a dry feafon, which caufed a thin appearance of barleys and 
Jatter fown oats, relief has at laf been obtained by a full fupply of 
moifture. The wheats, however, ftood their ground well, according 
to their plants; for, at the date of lait report, they had not in ge 
neral a promifing afpeét; fome jndeed have. fince been ploughed 
up. Beans will not be much more than half of lait year’s crop, 
being exceedingly fhort. The bulk of ftraw, altogether, will be no- 
thing equal to that of laft year, though, it is to be hoped, the def- 
ciency of grain will net be great. Hops promife remarkably well; 
and in the good old grounds,.the bines prefent a mof pleafing view. 
‘The colefeed harvefl is nearly finifhed ; the rain, lately fallen, has much 
retarded the procefs, and confiderably injured the famples: The price 
is much reduced, not being more than 2g). a laft, when laft year it 
reached as high as 421. Wheats within thefe few days have had fome 
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appearance of mildew, the farmers in this county not being fufficiently 
attentive in following an Honoarable Baronet’s fcheme, of muftering 
the old women to fearch in the {pring months for the defeCtive plants. 
Lean cattle are dull of fale; and the hay harveft has not proved fa. 
vourable,———2 37 Fuly. 
Letter from Wales, Fuly 28. 
¢ Tue firt two months of the lummer quartet were dry and warm ; 
and where the land was good, the hay was a fair crop, but, under 
different circumftances, is fearce worth the cutting, the late rains 
having come too hate for being of any benefit. The moft of 
people are now in the middle. of hay harvelt, whilft the corn is 
coming on very faft. Some peas are cut; and, by the end of the 
week, if the weather continues fine, thé wheat harveft will be ge- 
neral near the fea fide ; and in a few days more, it is likely we fhall go 
about it in earneft. The oats and early fown barley are coming on ra- 
pidly ; and | liope, if the weather permits, to have a fhort and early 
harvett, The wheat, though not of great bulk, feetns well filled, and 
the flraw clear. Outs are deficient in bulk, but féem fell of corn. 
Barleys carly fown have but a poor appearance, being fort and thiv. 
The late fown fields have recovered much fincé the fains fet in, and 
will be of a great deal more bulk, but long after the other in ripening. 
Peas and beans are well poddéd afd healthy, though not bulky. Tar. 
nips, which increafe in quantity in this ceuntry yearly, are looking 
healthy, and moft people have them hoed. Potatoes are looking well ; 
and there is a great crop of apples, though molt of the other fruits have 
miffed. When on the fruit fubject, allow me to fay, that though you north 
country farmers are more enterprizing than your fouthern neighbours, 
and exeeed them in molt things, yet in the article of orchards you are 
confeffedly far behind. 1 am alfo fatisfied, that if you was only to try 
fruit trees, you would find more advantage from them than is at prefent 
conceived. You may plead want of climate, but that will not do ; for, 
were you as particular in colle&ting the earlich kinds of apples and o- 
ther fruits, as you are of wheat, oats, &e. there is no doubt but that 
the like fuccefs would follow, 1 planted a {mali orchard ten years ago, 
and-it now produces great plenty ; and we have puddings and pyes 
in the family through the greateft part of the year. ‘The only difadvan- 
tage arifes from the boys fometimes getting over the hedge, which 
makes the miftrefs fcold ; but, ia fuch a plentiful year as this, they are 
not miffed. Our markets, both for corn and cattle, keep fteady fince 
1 wrote you laft, with this exception, that there has been no great de- 
mand for lean ftock. The want of grafs in England is the fole caufe ; 
for both cattle and theep, that are forward in fleth, fell wel. Wool, 
at the beginning of the feafon, had a dull fale ;-but has lately brought 
fomething like laft year’s prices. ’ 
Letter from a Gentleman in Kent, 29th Fuly. ; 
* TreturneD on Sunday evening laft from a tour through this dif- 
tri@, where 1 found the wheats in general much lodged fromt rhe late 
rains. Lent corn, in general, is very deftcient,as might well be expect- 
ed 
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ed from the long drought we have experienced. Hay crops, early laid 
in, were good and well got up ; but late ones are now fuffering from 
the rains, Wheat harveft will commence on forward foils next week. 
Peas have fuffered exceedingly from the dolphin. Beans are very thort, 
and very badly podded. Hops are ia many parts very thort of bine, 
Apples have fuffered much from the long drought, and fell off faft 
when the rains came ; cherries and all early blowing fruits fuffered ex. 
ceedingly from the blighting winds that took place in the fpring, 
Goofeberries and currants are tolerably plentiful. 

Wool has a dull fale, and lower in price. Hops are extremely 
dull. Beef, 8d. to gd.; Mutton, 74d. and 8d. per lib. Rents are 
much on the rife; 22 acres of land (arable and hops) let here by pub- 
lic auction, on a leafe for 14 years, lait week, fetched 1651. per 
annum ; tythe and all rates to be paid by the occupiers. ” 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue mild favourable weather, noticed, in the laft report, to have com- 
menced the beginning of April, continued, with fome little interrup- 
tions of cold and wet, through May and June. On the 2d and 14th 
May, fome fine rains fell ; from thence to the 8th July, the weather 
was moftly dry, with fome partial wet, particularly on the roth and 
21 June. On the night of the 27th there was a white hoar froft, fo 
fevere, that it killed the ferns and potatoe tops, and, in fome low fitua- 
tions, is faid to have injured turnips in the feminal leaf. The remainder 
of July has been almof a continuance of wet, with repeated thunder 
ftorms, fome of which feem to have been general, on the fame day, 
over moft parts of the kingdom. 

The autumn fown wheats, efpecially on many of the bef {foils 
along the fea-coaft, were materially injured by the frofts in March, 
almoft every plant being thrown out on the tops of the ridges. ‘Lhofe 
that feem to have fuffered moft are the broad high ridges, where the 
foil is a deep, ftrong, mellow loam. Some fituations of this kind may 
be noticed, where the crop is not more than one third of what it ought 
to have been. The {pring fown wheats have in general efcaped this ef- 
feét of the March frofts, and have a promifing appearance at prefent, 
though there may be fome doubts of their having been injured in their 
blooming, by the late heavy rains. On the whole; from prefent ap- 
pearances, there is reafon to fear that the wheat crop of this county 
will be below an average. Accounts from the county of Durham, and 
North Riding of Yorkthire, are fomewhat fimilar. 

In the month of May, oats and barley had the appearance of abun- 
dant crops on every fpecies of foil. ‘This appearance, however, has 
been very much changed upon dry lands ; but though the ftraw wii be 
fhort, the rains came in fufficient time to perfe& the grain ; and it is hopr 
ed thofe crops, on the whole, will turn out much better than was lately 
expected. 

The rains on the roth and 21ft June came very opportunely for the 
turnips, and gave great hopes of @ plentiful crop; but the fly, fo rarer 
ly feen in this diftnG, and fo deftruCtive in the counties to the fovtle 
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ward, which did us fome mifchief laft year, has this feafon paid us an- 
other vifit, and deftroyed nearly the whole of the firft fown turnips and 
ruta baga. The fields were refown about the beginning of July ; and 
the rain coming foon after, the feeds vegetated immediately, and a full 
crop is expected, though it is probable the turnips will not be fo large 
as the firft fown ones. It has been repeatedly afferted, that the fly attacks 
only the feminal leaf ; but, in the above inftances, they not only injur- 
ed the rough leaf of the common turnip, but entirely deftroyed thofe 
of ruta baga. 

The hay crop is not only light, but has been very ill got, from the 
repeated rains for the laft three weeks. 

The wool market has been higher for fhort wool, and lower for long 
wool, than laft year.. Long wool, which fold laft year for 1s. 2d. per 
lib., fold this year for 1s. 1d. ; and fhort wool has been fold for 1s. 6d, 
per lib. about 14d. higher than laft year. 29th Fuly. 

Letter from London, Fuly 30th. 
¢ AttuovuGu the late rains have certainly been of partial ufe to the 
barleys, yet they were too far gone on all the dry warm lands to be 
enerally benefited thereby ; of courfe, the crop of that grain muft fall 
rt of an average, whilft a great part will produce an unequal fample. 
With regard to peas, they are a failing crop ; and probably it is only ow- 
ing to there being a greater fupply of this article at market than ufual, 
‘that the prices have not advanced higher than they are. Our weekly 
fupplies of wheat from the coaft, fay from Effex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
are large ; and from this circumftance it may fairly be inferred, that the 
crop of that grain in thefe counties is a good one. Several cargoes of 
oats having dropt in from the Dutch coaft under Kniphaufen colours, fales 
of that article are rather dull ; though, moft of thefe cargoes being out 
of condition, their arrival had not great effeét on the rate of prices. 

¢ Since the 11th inftant, very heavy rains have fallen, and lodged the 
wheat fields completely. Near town, the wheats look well on the 
ground, and a partial harveft has already commenced. 

* State of London Markets, July 28. 
Wheat, Effex and Kent, 70s. 78s. 83. . 
——— Fine White, 87s. gos. Extra, 93s. 
——— Scotch . - 72s. 76s. Fine dry white, Sos. 823, 
oa Foreign Red 428. 508. 62s. 
——— White Dantzic 6os. 70s. Fine, 80s. 
Rye - - - - 408. 435. 
Barley - - - 30S. 338. 358s. Fine, 37s. Extra, 388, 
Malt Ee ee - 62s. 72s. Fine Norfolk, 75. 
White Peas - - . 428. 46s. Boilers, 65s. 70s. 
Grey ditto - + - 408. 455. 
Pigeon Beans - , 48s. 50s. Tick ditto, 38s. 41s. 
Oats, Long Feed 228. 25s. 278. Short Smalls, 29s. 318. 
Ditto Polands - 25s. 298. Fine, 32s. to 34s. 6d. 
Potato ditto - 358. 
Fine Flour : - 75%. p. fack. North Country, 66s. 
Hay - 758. to 848. p. load. Straw, 36s. to 428. p. de. 
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Postscript to Scotist: INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fet of Baldoon eftate, and other farms belonging to the Earl 
of Galloway, took place iw the court-houfe at Wigton, on the 31f 
ult. We intended to have given a detailed account of this bufinefs, the 
moft memorable of the kind that has occurred in Scotland ; but our li- 
mits will not allow. Suffice it therefore to fay, that an immenfe crowd 
of people attended, and very high rents were given. In faét, the Bal- 
doon eltate itfelf brought about 3500]. per anzum more than it was va- 
lued at by two experienced furveyors. ‘This mode of letting land feems 
preferable to the trifling aud indecilive one of receiving private propafal', 
in which way people have often been led to bid above themfelves ; and, 
at all events, are kept in anxious fufpenfe for a confiderable time. 


eee 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The paper o7 the Figure in which Trees fbould be difpofed in Planta- 
tions, is delayed till November, when, accompanied with a fuitable 
Plate, it fhall be prefented to our Readers, 


Should the gentleman at Glafgow, who tranfmitted fome ingenious 
obfervations concerning Free Martins, favour us with his addrefs, it will 


be very obliging. 


S. L. A.’s Reply to the Stri@ures of A. S. on Sheep Smearing, is ne- 
ceffarily poftponed. A hearing was intended in this Number, but our 
limits would not permit it. The like notice applies to the valuable 
Effay from Aberdeenthire, on the Setting of Land. 


Though the blackberry feafon will foon be over, our Readers can- 
not be profited, till next year, dy the Obf ryations of our Furfarfbire 
friend, on the Ufes to rwhich this fpecies of Grape may be applied. 
Perhaps we may eudeavonr, in the mean time, to derive fome benefit 
from the different Recipes fo obliging]y tranfmitted. 


Various Reports, and Articles of Intelligence, were too late in 
reaching us. 


No. XXVUHI. will be Publifhedicn Monday, November 10. 1806. 


Erratuin in this Number. 


Page 360, twelfth line from top, for //s, read left. 


So 


BD. WILLISON, PRINTER, CRAIG'S CLOSE, EDINBORGH, 





